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I 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAN,  IN  A 
NON-COMPETITIVE  SOCIETY  ‘ 

I  propose  to-day  to  say  something  about  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  average  young  man  in  the  face  of  vast  current 
and  impending  changes  in  economic  and  industrial  society. 
Certainly,  I  shall  not  hope  to  exhast  a  subject  of  such  varied 
aspect  and  such  profound  importance.  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if  I  may  make  some  suggestions  and  observations  that  may 
prove  in  the  least  degree  useful  to  some  of  my  hearers  in  their 
thinking  upon  general  problems,  or  in  their  dealing  with 
more  personal  or  individual  phases  of  the  economic  and 
social  question — for  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  prevalent  just 
now  two  kinds  of  interest  and  anxiety  in  view  of  the  enormous 
transitions  that  are  taking  place  about  us. 

I.  On  the  part  of  many  young  men  who  feel  that  they  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  the  natural  optimism 
of  youth  is  tempered  by  a  considerable  anxiety  by  reason  of 
the  disappearance  of  traditional  landmarks,  and  of  the  new 
meanings  that  must  be  written  into  such  terms  as  “  success  ” 
and  “  getting  on  in  the  world.”  A  more  acute  anxiety, 
relieved  by  far  less  of  personal  hope  or  general  optimism,  is 
that  of  older  men  of  fi.xed  habits  and  diminished  adaptability, 
who  find  themselves  the  victims  of  displacement  as  new 
methods  of  work  and  of  organization  ruthlessly  supersede 
old  methods. 

'  An  address  delivered  at  the  Forty-first  Quarterly  Convocation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  March  i8,  1902,  and  printed  in  the  University  Record. 
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2.  Quite  a  different  sort  of  anxiety  is  that  which  has  a 
somewhat  disinterested  or  philosophical  basis,  and  concerns 
itself  not  so  much  with  the  question,  “  How  shall  these  things 
affect  me,  my  fortunes,  my  future  ?  ”  as  with  the  questions, 
“  How  is  the  community  to  be  affected  ?  ”  and  “  Are  these 
new  tendencies  making  in  the  general  sense  for  human  eman¬ 
cipation  and  equality  on  an  ever  higher  plane,  or  are  they 
making  for  a  new  and  unpleasant  kind  of  social  and  economic 
imperialism,  in  which  the  few  shall  be  plutocratic  masters  and 
the  many  industrial  subjects?” 

I  shall  not  try  to  take  these  questions  ponderously  or 
elaborately,  and  I  shall  be  inclined,  quite  against  my  usual 
habit  of  mind,  to  give  somewhat  more  attention  to  individual 
and  personal  aspects,  and  rather  less  to  economic  generaliza¬ 
tion.  The  clean-cut  theory,  the  scientific  formula,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  presentation  of  the  law  of  averages — all  these  bring  only 
cold  comfort  to  the  individual  young  man  who  is  seeking 
specific  solutions  for  his  own  problems. 

If  we  had  our  grounds  for  trepidation  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago  as  we  peered  over  the  college  wall,  there  were 
not  so  many  notes  of  alarm  sounded  to  affright  us  as  the 
student  is  likely  to  hear  in  these  days.  The  paragrapher’s 
jokes  about  the  college  graduate,  of  course,  have  always  been 
with  us ;  but  we  did  not  hear  so  much  twenty  years  ago  about 
the  overcrowding  of  the  professions  and  the  narrowed  range 
of  independent  opportunity  in  the  business  world. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  to  relieve  suspense,  and  not  to  carry 
any  needless  air  of  gloom,  that  I  for  one  do  no.t  believe  in 
the  least  that  there  is  any  real  shrinkage  of  opportunity  in  life 
for  the  worthy  young  man,  or  that  the  new  conditions  really 
threaten  the  prospects  of  the  individual. 

There  are,  however,  certain  principles  that  have  new  force 
in  these  altered  times  and  that  cannot  be  stated  with  too  much 
emphasis.  One  of  these  principles  is  that  the  best  possible 
investment  any  young  man  can  make  is  in  himself;  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  own  training  and  development  for  useful  and 
effective  work  in  the  world.  The  thing  in  general  to  be 
attained  is  power.  The  thing  in  particular  is  the  special 
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training  of  some  kind  that  enables  a  man  to  make  expert 
application  of  his  developed  force  and  ability.  If  trained 
capacity  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  past,  it  becomes  the 
one  indispensable  asset  under  the  new  conditions. 

I  shall  not  here  broach  directly  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  worth  while  for  the  average  young  man  to  go  to  college. 
My  observation  has  taught  me  not  to  draw  too  sharp  a  line 
in  business  or  commercial  life  between  men  who  have  had  a 
preliminary  college  training  and  those  who  have  not.  It  is 
useless  to  lay  down  rules.  Opportunities  nowadays  are  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  the  young  man  of  health  and  deter¬ 
mination  may  reasonably  hope  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
without  regard  to  any  beaten  path.  But  in  one  way  or 
another  he  must  become  educated  and  trained  for  efficiency. 

I  have  in  mind  an  illustration  of  this  principle  that  the  modern 
young  man  should  count  investment  in  himself,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  trained  capacity,  as  his  one  safeguard,  his  indispen¬ 
sable  asset.  Two  brothers  were  left  orphans  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  each  with  a  small  patrimony  of  perhaps 
ten  thousand  dollars.  One  brother  was  regarded  as  possess¬ 
ing  a  high  sense  of  prudence.  He  was  determined  under  no 
circumstances  to  impair  the  principal  of  his  patrimony,  and 
gradually  he  subordinated  himself  to  the  conserving  of  his 
petty  inheritance.  He  was  afraid  to  embark  in  active  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  had  read  that  ninety-five  or  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  all  business  men  and  business  ventures  meet  with 
failure.  If  he  had  placed  his  capital  at  the  service  of  his 
business  energies,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  might  soon  have 
impaired  it  or  lost  it  altogether;  but  in  that  process  he  would 
have  gained  his  experience.  And  for  any  young  business 
man  who  has  perseverance  and  force  of  character,  experience 
is  a  good  investment  at  any  i)ecuniary  sacrifice — for,  sooner 
or  later,  the  business  experience  must  be  had,  it  being  a  neces¬ 
sary  endowment  for  ultimate  success  in  affairs;  and  if  the 
experience  can  be  had  young,  like  measles  or  other  maladies 
of  immaturity,  it  d<ies  not  come  so  hard. 

Rut  the  young  man  to  whom  I  refer  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  risk  his  cai)ital  on  the  perilous  billows  of  trade  or 
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commerce,  and  much  less  could  he  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  doing  the  next  best  thing,  which  would  have  been  to  use 
it  up  in  mere  expense  or  even  in  self-indulgence.  He  still 
exists,  no  longer  so  young.  He  has  become  a  model  of 
economy,  and  he  has  been  adding  something  to  his  capital  by 
saving  a  part  of  the  interest ;  but  he  is  disturbed  and  distressed 
by  the  fact  that  interest  rates  are  falling  and  by  the  general 
insecurity  of  so-called  “  safe  investments.” 

As  I  have  watched  this  man  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  he 
is  just  on  the  eve  of  doing  one  or  the  other  of  two  things. 
With  his  now  fifteen  thousand  dollars  he  will  either  buy 
United  States  government  two  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium, 
in  which  case  he  will  settle  down  for  life  with  an  income  of 
less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  else  he  will  violently 
react,  throw  prudence  to  the  winds,  and — in  the  parlance  of 
the  day — buy  a  “  gold  brick.”  If  he  were  much  past  middle 
age,  we  should  be  sorry  for  him  if  he  did  not  buy  the  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  But  since  he  is  still  comparatively  young,  the 
gold  brick  would  be  really  his  only  means  of  salvation;  for, 
having  lost  his  money,  he  would  have  to  take  some  stock  in 
himself  and  learn  somehow  to  make  use  of  his  own  energies. 

The  other  young  man  had  a  different  instinct  altogether. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  that  he  had  fully  reasoned  it  out,  but  he 
had  by  nature  a  higher  spirit,  a  little  more  faith  in  this  world 
and  in  the  universe  at  large,  and  altogether  a  better  perception 
of  the  meaning  of  life.  He  aspired  to  do  things,  but  even 
more,  he  longed  to  know  and  to  he.  The  sole  use  of  his 
little  patrimony  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  launching  of  a  man. 
He  believed  in  education  and  he  was  willing  to  invest  in  him¬ 
self.  This  particular  young  man  had  at  once  a  strong  taste 
for  the  natural  sciences  and  a  sympathetic  and  humanitarian 
turn  of  mind.  He  went  to  college,  threw  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  his  work,  determined  toward  the  end  of  his 
college  course  to  study  medicine,  and  also  resolved  to  use 
what  remained  of  his  money  without  stint  in  fitting  himself 
by  study  and  research  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  higher 
walks  of  his  profession. 

I  need  not  dwell  u])on  his  early  struggles  or  difficulties  in 
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getting  himself  established  in  practice.  I  merely  wish  to 
note  the  fact  that  he  had  gained  the  lifelong  friendships  and 
associations  of  college  life.  He  had  made  his  own  those 
priceless  mental  resources  that  are  acquired  by  study,  travel, 
and  foreign  residence,  where  a  high  object  is  ever  in  control 
of  conduct  and  the  use  of  time.  And  he  had  established  the 
habitual  currents  of  thought  that  are  engendered  by  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  to  work  in  fields  of  science  where  new  treas¬ 
ures  may  always  be  found  by  diligent  and  well-directed  search. 
In  the  very  process  of  training  for  his  life-work  he  had  found 
unexpected  safeguards  and  compensations.  The  financial 
side  of  the  matter  is  of  less  importance,  tho  I  may  add  that 
our  professional  brother,  who  did  not  make  money  his  chief 
aim  and  object,  was  nevertheless  in  due  time  earning  twice 
as  much  money  every  week  as  the  prudent  one  could  get  in  a 
whole  year  by  clipping  the  coupons  from  his  government 
bonds. 

This  fragment  of  biography — or  this  parable,  if  you  please 
— leads  on  to  several  other  considerations  that  I  should  like 
to  present.  One  of  these  is  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
fortunate  for  a  man  if  he  can  choose  a  pursuit  in  life  in  which 
the  pecuniary  returns  come  as  an  indirect  rather  than  a  direct 
result  of  his  efforts.  It  was  my  pleasure  a  year  or  more  ago 
to  publish  an  article  written  for  me  by  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth,  entitled  “  The  old  age  of  New  England  authors.”  Mr. 
Butterworth  pointed  out  the  remarkably  long  period  thru 
which  New  England  writers  have  on  the  average  been  enabled 
to  continue  their  useful  and  valuable  labors,  and  he  attributed 
this  largely  to  the  fact  that  cheerfulness  and  serenity  promote 
long  life  and  the  retention  of  the  mental  powers  and  faculties 
in  old  age.  And  all  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 

But  it  was  also  true  in  a  very  important  sense  that  this 
class  of  workers  owed  much  of  that  cheerfulness  of  spirit  to 
the  fact  that  the  day’s  work  did  not  take  them  into  the  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  and  clash  of  the  marketplace,  nor  compel 
them  to  give  much  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  It  is 
not  that  one  should  aspire  to  mere  quiet  or  aloofness,  in  order 
to  cultivate  serenity  and  live  to  be  ninety  years  old.  My 
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point  simply  is  that  there  are  great  compensations  in  any 
kind  of  active  life,  however  intense  and  severe  its  labors  may 
be,  if  only  the  work  itself  absorb  the  mind,  and  the  pay  come 
as  a  secondary  consideration. 

My  friend,  a  physician,  striving  to  save  the  life  of  a  little 
child,  lost  much  sleep,  and  labored  incessantly;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  gave  the  smallest  fraction  of  one  minute  to  a 
thought  about  the  amount  of  his  fee.  Now  an  equal  amount 
of  effort,  strain,  and  loss  of  sleep  expended  upon  a  money¬ 
making  transaction,  with  nothing  in  mind  except  the  dollars 
to  be  gained,  would  have  a  wholly  different  result,  both  imme¬ 
diate  and  permanent.  It  would  break  a  man  down,  and  that 
ingloriously. 

Clergymen,  professors,  lawyers  of  the  better  class,  physi¬ 
cians,  engineers,  architects,  and  even  journalists  and  news- 
pai)er  men  who  do  work  of  a  professional  grade — all  persons, 
moreover,  engaged  worthily  and  usefully  in  any  sphere  of 
education,  philanthropy,  or  public  service — and  in  the  term 
public  service  I  include  not  only  the  non-official  classes,  but 
also  the  l>etter  class  of  civil  servants  and  also  the  army  and 
navy — the  people  who  choose  to  spend  their  lives  in  these  and 
kindred  callings  may  be  said  to  form  the  advance  guards  of 
the  social  order  that  is  yet  to  be. 

Taking  them  on  the  average,  they  have  neither  wealth  nor 
poverty,  and  they  give  their  l)est  efforts  to  kinds  of  work 
which  are  satisfactory  in  themselves.  Such  kinds  of  work  to 
a  very  large  extent  have  attached  to  them  fixed  or  customary 
livelihoods  that  come  of  themselves  where  intelligent  and 
faithful  service  is  rendered  to  the  community.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  tendency  in  many  other  fields  of  endeavor  will 
be  towards  some  such  non-competitive  and  permanent  stand¬ 
ards  of  income,  with  comparative  fixity  of  tenure,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  devotion  to  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Certainly  I  hope  that  the  young  men  in  our  colleges  will  be 
I'topian  enough  to  l)elieve  in  a  future  state  of  economic 
society  in  which  each  man  will  be  more  free  than  now  to 
render  service  to  the  community  according  to  his  special 
abilities,  while  in  return  the  supply  to  all  useful  workers  of 
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their  ordinary  needs  will  become  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
easy  assurance,  and  therefore  much  more  in  the  background 
than  now.  But  even  with  our  present  organization  of  eco¬ 
nomic  society,  the  young  man  will  find  many  compensations 
and  many  advantages — other  things  being  equal — in  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit  in  life  which  interests  and  satisfies  in  itself 
while  yielding  its  pecuniary  rewards  indirectly. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  question  of  the  relative  value  in 
this  transitional  period  of  the  well-equipped,  highly  trained 
man;  for  we  have  been  so  gravely  and  so  incessantly  warned 
alxiut  the  crushing  out  of  opportunities  for  young  men  thru 
the  growth  of  capitalistic  combinations,  that  many  of  us  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  not  in  some  danger  of  being 
enfolded,  stifled,  and  crushed  within  the  tentacles  of  the  octo¬ 
pus.  We  have  been  told  that  the  whole  present  tendency  is 
one  that  endangers  not  only  the  position  of  the  workingman — 
that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  labors  with  his  hands,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled — but  also  interposes  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  merit,  education,  and 
high  training.  For  the  young  man  who  is  not  lucky  enough 
to  inherit  a  fortune,  or  to  have  influence  and  favor  that  gild 
his  prospects,  it  is  said  that  the  world  offers  a  poor  and  ever- 
diminishing  opportunity  for  earning  a  livelihood  and  achiev¬ 
ing  success;  in  short,  that  the  situation  grows  rapidly  worse, 
and  that  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  are  much  darker  than  those 
overhead. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  are  moving  fast  in  the  most  acutely 
transitional  period  of  the  world’s  economic  history.  A 
powerful  financier  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  we  had 
lived  a  thousand  years  since  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was 
enacted  in  1890.  The  production  of  wealth  is  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  and  its  private  accumulation,  which  has  already  in  a 
number  of  instances  given  us  the  man  who  is  a  millionaire  a 
hundred  times  over,  is  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  the  bil¬ 
lionaire — the  man  with  a  thousand  millions,  as  no  solitary 
phenomenon  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  But  the  man  of  many 
mililons  is  the  incident,  or  by-product;  he  is  not  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause,  nor  is  he  the  chief  or  final  result  of  the  modern 
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production  of  wealth.  His  status  does  not  much  afYect  the 
economic  position  of  the  average  man. 

Two  things  have  brought  about  this  recent  wonderful  out¬ 
burst  of  economic  production.  One  is  the  growth  of  human 
knowledge  as  respects  the  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  result¬ 
ing  in  practical  achievements  of  science  and  invention.  Many 
of  the  men  representing  this  great  force  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  some  three  weeks  ago  as  members  of  a  luncheon  party 
in  New  York  to  meet  Prince  Henry.  A  number  of  these 
were  men  with  whose  names,  even,  most  of  us  had  not  been 
familiar,  yet  they  have  made  astounding  and  revolutionary 
applications  of  science  to  useful  production  in  mechanical  or 
electrical  or  metallurgical  fields,  or  else  thru  great  talents  in 
organization,  and  in  the  use  of  improved  agencies,  have 
become  the  masters  of  one  or  another  of  the  great  lines  of 
industry  or  manufacture.  These,  rather  than  the  soldiers  or 
the  politicians,  are  the  typical  leaders,  the  “  Plutarch’s  men  ” 
of  our  new  era.  The  second  of  the  two  agencies  or  forces 
that  have  brought  about  this  great  outburst  of  economic  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  the  use  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  giv¬ 
ing  us  great  associations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  limiting  more 
and  more  the  wastefulness  and  meager  results  of  competition 
on  the  small  scale,  working  out  production  on  the  large  scale, 
employing  every  conceivable  mechanical  device  to  heighten 
the  productivity  of  labor — unity,  harmony,  and  co-operation 
being  the  watchwords  all  along  the  line. 

Now  these  two  things — the  application  of  science  and  the 
use  of  the  principle  of  human  co-operation — characteristic  as 
they  were  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
going  to  be  still  more  characteristic  of  that  period  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  which  the  young  men  who  are  living 
to-day  must  do  their  work.  They  must  be  prepared,  there¬ 
fore,  to  accept  the  new  ideas  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
society. 

Science,  invention,  skill,  special  training,  union  of  efifort, 
harmonious  co-operation — these  are  to  be  the  keynotes,  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  the  ne.xt  two  or  three  decades.  Not  only  is 
it  not  in  the  least  true  that  money,  capital,  mere  dead  material 
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possessions,  are  getting  the  better  of  human  flesh  and  blood, 
and  that  mankind  is  coming  under  a  new  form  of  slavery, 
but  exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  Capital  and  labor,  of  course, 
must  continue  in  association  with  one  another,  but  of  the 
two  it  is  labor — that  is  to  say,  human  service,  where  it  shows 
the  touch  of  efficiency  and  knowledge — that  constantly  grows 
relatively  stronger.  There  never  was  a  time  when  training 
and  skill  in  the  individual  man  counted  for  so  much,  and 
when  mere  money,  apart  from  training  and  skill,  counted  for 
so  little. 

W^hen  money  could  earn  ten  per  cent,  in  safe  forms  of 
investment,  the  man  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  could  think 
himself  quite  wealthy  and  perchance  go  thru  life  without  an 
occupation.  But  now,  when  the  standard  of  living  is  ad¬ 
vanced  so  much,  while  rates  of  interest  have  so  greatly  de¬ 
clined,  the  same  sort  of  man — who  in  order  to  keep  his  rela¬ 
tive  position  needs  twice  his  old-time  income — finds  that 
mere  capital  counts  for  les§  and  less,  while  highly  skilled 
personal  services  count  for  more  and  more. 

Even  in  the  strict  world  of  finance  itself,  it  is  scarcely  true 
any  longer  that  money  breeds  money.  For  special  skill, 
trained  organizing  ability,  broad  outlook,  and  the  highly 
developed  personal  faculties,  even  with  an  empty  pocket,  may 
prove  a  far  better  start  in  the  race  for  wealth  than  a  million 
dollars  without  those  qualifications.  It  is  true  that  the  big 
combination  has  united  and  absorbed  many  little  enterprises, 
but  the  big  combination  absolutely  demands  for  its  success  a 
high  order  or  personal  service.  It  is  talent  and  skill  rather 
than  the  dead  weight  of  united  capital  upon  which  the  great 
industrial  and  transportation  systems  must  base  their  chief 
hope  of  permanent  success. 

Where  one  finds  such  enterprises  under  the  active  direction 
of  men  reputed  to  be  multi-millionaires,  one  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  such  men  are  no  drones,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
men  of  higher  personal  capacity  and  qualification  for  leader¬ 
ship,  quite  irrespective  of  their  millions,  than  other  men  who 
could  be  found  to  take  their  places.  Certainly,  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  their  careers,  even  men  of  such  vast  wealth  as  Mr. 
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Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  stoutly  declare  that  their 
trained  skill  in  the  organizing  and  conduct  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  was  worth  more  as  a  productive  asset  than  their  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  capital.  If  Mr.  Schwab,  who  was  not  forty 
years  of  age  when  made  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  last  year,  received  as  large  a  salary  as  the  news¬ 
papers  credited  him  with  receiving,  it  is  easy  to  compute  that 
it  would  have  required  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000,  if  invested 
in  United  States  two  per  cent,  bonds,  to  produce  as  great  an 
income  as  this  reputed  salary,  paid  to  one  young  man  as  the 
price  of  his  personal  services.  I  have  no  idea  how  wealthy 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  may  be,  but  it  would  be  safe  enough 
to  assert  that  the  gains  produced  by  his  personal  effort  must 
be  several  times  greater  each  year  than  the  income  he  would 
derive  from  his  accumulated  fortune  if  it  were  invested  in 
government  securities  and  he  were  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  mention  these  names  not  in  the  least  to  be  personal,  but 
because  they  are  well  known,  and  solely  for  the  way  they  bear 
upon  this  question  of  the  outlook  for  the  average  young  man, 
illustrating  the  principle  that  now,  not  less,  but  more  than 
ever,  the  man  is  superior  to  the  dollar. 

To  reiterate  it,  let  us  grasp  firmly  the  underlying  principle 
that  in  all  this  recent  evolution,  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  of  business 
and  economic  life,  knowledge,  skill,  and  character  stand  as  the 
best  and  safest  assets,  and  that  they  count  for  more,  both 
presently  and  prospectively,  than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  great  business  of  a  college  is  to  help  high-minded  and 
progressive  youth  to  develop  into  manhood  of  discipline, 
capacity,  and  power.  And  that  being  the  case,  the  college 
certainly  never  had  so  important  a  work  to  do  before  as  it  has 
to  do  to-day,  for  never  before  was  this  particular  kind  of 
training  so  relatively  atlvantageous,  and  never  l)efore  was 
it  so  needful  for  young  men  of  all  degrees  of  fortune  to  be 
prepared  to  do  a  man’s  work  in  the  world  on  the  highest  plane 
of  their  own  particular  capacity. 

I  am  aware  that  the  college  and  the  university  do  not,  from 
their  traditional  standpoint  at  least,  aim  so  much  to  fit  young 
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men  for  bread-and-butter  pursuits;  but  the  college  and  the 
university  do  stand,  not  merely  for  acquisition,  but  for  the 
high  training  of  the  whole  man  and  the  development  of  power. 
And  such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  a  misfit  in 
the  practical  world. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  problem  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  difficult  one  for  a  great  many  young  men.  Those 
older  men  who  remember  their  own  perplexities  will  have 
ample  sympathy  for  the  college  junior  or  senior  who  is  a 
well-balanced  man  and  entirely  willing  to  do  faithful  work 
in  the  world,  but  is  not  conscious  of  an  overpowering  call  to 
enter  any  particular  profession.  Some  young  men  decide 
these  questions  on  broad  principles,  while  others  are  guided  by 
immediate  considerations.  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
successful  choice  and  pursuit  of  a  calling  should  be  thought 
chiefly  a  matter  of  affinity.  Rather  am  I  inclined  to  think  it 
all  a  matter  of  character;  that  is  to  say,  of  steadfastness, 
whole-heartedness,  and  concentration.  Not  only  is  all  good 
work  honorable,  but  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  interesting. 

In  some  directions,  of  course,  one  must  give  a  little  heed 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Thus  it  would  hardly  pay 
for  five  hundred  young  men  to  rush  violently  into  preparation 
for  professorships  of  Sanskrit  or  anthropology;  but  even  such 
miscalculations  of  the  market  need  not  l)e  fatal,  for  readjust¬ 
ment  is  neither  impossible  nor  disgraceful.  Thus  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  out  of  a  job  may  in  due  time  make  fame  and  fortune 
as  a  criminal  lawyer;  and  the  Sanskrit  man  might  have  de¬ 
veloped  gifts  that  would  fit  him  for  a  high  place  of  service  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  if  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to  India 
as  a  missionary.  There  is  not  much  reason  to  be  afraid  that 
honest  effort  at  training  one’s  self  for  work  in  the  world  may 
prove  to  have  been  misapplied.  I  have  often  heard  men  of 
widely  varied  and  more  or  less  unlucky  experiences  say  how 
in  the  end  all  their  previous  studies,  efforts,  and  ventures  had 
seemed  to  bear  exactly  upon  the  particular  task  to  which  they 
finally  settled  down  with  success  and  contentment;  so  that, 
in  the  retros])ect,  a  consistent  purpose  appeared  to  run  thru 
all  their  earlier  career,  giving  unity  and  cumulative  effect  and 
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value  to  what  had  once  seemed  fragmentary,  unrelated,  and 
quite  unfortunate  efforts. 

Two  things  are  quite  certain  under  the  new  social  and 
economic  order;  first,  that  there  is  to  be  a  widening  field  of 
productive  activity  for  the  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and 
second,  that  there  is  to  be  a  vastly  improved  environment  of 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  liberal  attain¬ 
ments,  quite  apart  from  their  usefulness  in  any  direct  sphere 
of  productive  employment.  Both  of  these  reasons  seem  to 
me  to  justify  abundantly  almost  any  effort  and  sacrifice  that 
a  young  man  might  make  to  improve  his  mind  by  courses  of 
study — and  to  obtain  college  and  university  training  if  he 
should  feel  himself  drawn  in  that  direction. 

In  college  one  ought  to  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  the 
truth  and  liking  it  for  its  own  sake  in  a  disinterested  way. 
One’s  logical  faculties  ought  to  get  good  training  in  order 
that  fallacious  reasoning  may  easily  be  analyzed  and  disposed 
of.  Scientific  study  should  have  as  its  great  object  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  powers  of  exact  observation  and  of  accurate 
analysis;  and  from  beginning  to  end  a  college  course  should 
train  the  student  in  the  correct  and  exact  use  of  the  English 
language.  As  to  special  departments  of  knowledge, — such 
as  history,  political  economy,  literature,  ethics,  and  psy¬ 
chology, — certainly  it  is  imix^rtant  that  the  student  should 
acquire  and  retain  as  large  a  fund  of  information  as  he  con¬ 
veniently  can;  but  it  is  still  more  important  that  he  should 
get  his  intellectual  bearings,  acquire  certain  methods  and 
habits  of  thinking,  verify  certain  standards  and  principles,  and 
learn  how  to  apply  sound  generalizations  to  current  and  pass¬ 
ing  phenomena. 

The  important  thing  is  clearness,  which  means  exact  think¬ 
ing,  and  next  in  importance  is  a  certain  sympathetic  aptitude 
in  more  than  one  direction,  together  with  some  degree  of 
capacity  for  enthusiasm;  that  is  to  say,  some  optimism,  either 
temperamental  or  acquired.  Men  whose  general  training  has 
done  so  much  for  them  can  adapt  themselves  pretty  readily 
to  special  callings,  learning  the  technique  of  almost  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  industry,  and  earning  a  decent  livelihood  while 
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possessing  the  capacity  for  a  rational  use  and  enjoyment  of 
life. 

When  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  calling,  the 
individual  will  be  guided  by  circumstances  that  defy  all 
attempts  to  reduce  the  thing  to  rules  or  principles.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  disparage  any  established  profession.  Thus,  it  is 
honorable  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
making  of  laws,  and  in  their  application  to  the  various  rela¬ 
tionships  of  society.  The  legal  profession  must  therefore 
always  have  its  useful  and  prominent  place.  With  the  har¬ 
monizing  and  unifying  of  business  relationships,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  co-operative  for  the  competitive  principle, 
it  is  obvious  that  litigation  is  affected;  and  in  some  spheres 
it  is,  fortunately,  much  reduced.  All  this  will  have  its  effect 
upon  the  future  of  the  lawyer’s  calling.  To  care  for  the  legal 
business  of  some  individual  corporations  nowadays  requires 
a  great  number  of  trained  lawyers.  In  some  New  York  law 
offices,  as  doubtless  also  in  Chicago,  one  finds  thirty  or  forty, 
or  even  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  fully  trained  members  of 
the  legal  profession — excellent  lawyers,  of  whom  one  never 
hears — most  of  them  college  graduates;  a  few,  perhaps,  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  profits  of  the  firm  and  ranking  as  partners,  but  most 
of  them  employed  at  moderate  salaries  and  working  as  law 
clerks. 

It  happens  to  please  these  men  better  to  have  their  assured 
salaries  and  live  their  lives  in  a  great  metropolitan  center  with 
opportunities  to  indulge  their  cultivated  private  tastes — to 
see  pictures,  to  hear  music,  to  meet  their  friends  at  the  club — 
than  to  scatter  into  smaller  cities  and  towns,  hang  out  their 
shingles  on  the  old-fashioned  ])lan,  and  elbow  their  way  to  the 
front  in  law  practice  and  in  politics  as  persons  of  at  least  local 
importance.  For  my  part  I  should  probably  prefer  the  in¬ 
dependent  shingle  and  the  country  town;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
taste  not  to  be  disputed  alx)ut,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  more  and  more  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  are 
doubtless  destined  to  associate  together  in  these  large  groups 
under  circumstances  which  afford  a  good  deal  of  stability  and 
satisfaction. 
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The  medical  profession  affords  most  inviting  opportunities 
because  of  its  rapid  progress  upon  really  scientific  lines,  its 
wonderful  further  opportunities  for  research,  its  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  rendering  of  service  to  one’s  fellow-men,  and 
above  all  its  growing  authority  and  its  changed  position  as 
respects  public  administration.  Now  that  populations  tend 
to  become  urbanized  and  millions  of  people  must  live  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another,  our  men  of  research  in  the  medical 
profession  have  been  making  a  series  of  most  providential 
discoveries,  which  have  totally  changed  all  the  conditions  of 
life  and  have  quite  reversed  our  whole  outlook  upon  the 
future. 

It  is  to  the  men  of  this  noble  profession  that  we  ow^e  that 
greatest  of  all  modern  discoveries,  namely,  the  discovery  that 
those  very  conditions  of  life  which  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
ago  seemed  destined  to  destroy  the  human  race  in  the  civilized 
countries  of  high  industrial  activity,  could  be  turned  into 
conditions  for  the  positive  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
race.  It  was  this  profession  that  developed  the  modern 
science  of  sanitary  administration;  worked  out  and  applied 
the  germ  theory  of  disease;  abolished  epidemics  of  the  large 
and  uncontrolled  sort  such  as  used  to  ravage  all  great  towns 
at  frequent  intervals;  showed  us  the  relation  of  pure  water, 
sufficient  air  supply,  and  sunlight  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  taught  us  to  inspect  food;  lowered  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  by  guarding  the  milk  supply — and,  in  short,  set  the 
real  standards  for  the  administration  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment. 

More  and  more,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  will  pass  over  from  the  sphere  of  a  private  to  that  of  a 
public  calling.  It  will  become  one  of  the  most  essential  of 
the  protective  services,  somewhat  as  the  private  watchman 
developed  into  the  public  police  organization;  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  fire  companies  grew  into  the  great  paid  and  highly 
organized  fire  departments  that  we  see  to-day.  The  more  or 
less  voluntary  and  haphazard  hospital  facilities  have  tended 
to  l>ecome  systematized  and  public  in  their  support  and  charac¬ 
ter.  The  administration  of  relief  and  charity  in  modern 
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countries  has  passed  over  in  the  main  from  the  private  and 
voluntary  agencies  to  the  sphere  of  a  necessary  and  thoroly 
organized  public  function.  And  that  greatest  of  all  protec¬ 
tive  services — the  education  and  training  of  the  children  of 
the  people  for  their  places  as  citizens  of  the  state,  members  of 
general  society,  and  producers  in  the  economic  sense — has  in 
the  course  of  time  everywhere  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
very  foremost  of  all  the  functions  of  the  community  or  the 
state. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  sense,  then,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  men  trained  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  will  become  public  servants — admin¬ 
istering  sanitary  systems;  looking  after  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  children  in  schools ;  caring  for  the  health  of  work¬ 
men  in  factories;  ministering  to  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  in¬ 
stitutions;  serving  special  classes  like  railroad  men,  sailors, 
or  students,  and  specializing  for  the  general  care  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  way  analogous  ±0  that  of  the  official  doctors  who 
now  enforce  vaccination,  or  the  United  Stages  marine  hospital 
service.  I  had  not  meant  to  say  so  much  alx)ut  the  future  of 
a  particular  profession,  and  I  have  said  this  only  as  illustrative 
of  certain  tendencies  which  I  believe  will  affect  the  economic 
status  of  workers  in  a  good  many  callings. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  with  as  much  stress  as 
possible,  apropos  of  the  new  society  that  is  to  be  evolved,  that 
money-getting  under  competitive  conditions  is  by  no  means 
the  indispensable  motive  power  that  impels  men  to  their  best 
activity;  and  there  is  reason  enough  to  think  that  it  may  safely 
be  allowed  a  less  important  place;  that  is  to  say,  human  society 
will  by  no  means  stagnate  when  men  are  not  driven  to  make 
exertion  chiefly  thru  fear  of  poverty. 

I  affirm,  without  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  in 
many  lines  of  activity  affecting  the  community  at  large  it  is 
possible  to  secure  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  in  non-com¬ 
petitive  and  public  service  as  in  service  under  the  spur  of 
competitive  struggle  and  personal  ambition.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  undervalue  men’s  motives.  Money-getting  is 
only  one  of  many  springs  of  human  action ;  and  for  my  part 
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I  have  long  since  become  convinced  that  the  sense  of  public 
responsibility  brings  out  high  qualities  in  men  that  might  in 
those  same  individuals  have  lain  dormant  in  strictly  private 
occupations. 

A  large  part  of  the  progress  of  our  times,  even  in  the  fields 
of  wealth  production,  has  been  due  to  research  and  study  by 
men  who  were  actuated  not  in  the  least  degree  by  the  motive 
of  gain.  But  the  greatest  example  of  all  is  afforded  by  what 
is  now  the  foremost  of  all  our  professions,  namely,  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  Here  we  find  scores  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  rendering  noble,  unselfish,  and  indispensable 
service  to  the  community  on  the  basis  of  fixed,  moderate 
stipends,  removed  almost  wholly  from  the  competitive  sphere 
of  activity,  and  inspired  to  diligence  and  efficiency  in  their 
work  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

To  them  it  belongs  in  this  new  period  to  train  the  rising 
generation  to  right  views  of  life  and  citizenship,  that  is  to  say, 
to  develop  the  intelligent,  co-operative  man  of  the  future,  as 
against  the  competitive  man  of  the  past.  The  selfishness  of 
the  competitive  man  has  grovyn  principally  out  of  fear,  and 
his  sense  of  living  in  a  world  whose  motto  was  “  every  man 
for  himself.”  The  work  at  hand  is  the  training  of  the  man 
who  can  afford  to  believe  that  what  helps  one  helps  all,  and 
that  universal  intelligence  means  universal  emancipation. 

Right-minded  men  and  women,  therefore,  who  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  who  appreciate  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  demands  of  citizenship  in  an  economic  society,  may 
well  feel  content  in  the  thought  that  they  have  chosen  a  noble 
calling  in  which  they  can  serve  their  country  and  their  genera¬ 
tion  and  find  many  incidental  rewards  and  compensations  as 
they  go  along. 

As  for  other  professions  and  callings — such  is  the  trend  of 
our  industrial  life  that  it  would  seem  likely  that  it  could  make 
room  for  almost  as  many  engineers,  electricians,  and  men  of 
technological  training  as  are  likely  to  present  themselves.  In 
the  higher  walks  of  what  is  commonly  called  business — bank¬ 
ing,  mercantile  enterprise,  transportation,  general  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  commerce — doubt- 
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less  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  young  men  must  expect 
to  work  on  salaries  in  large  organizations.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  railroading 
are  destined  to  be  just  as  well  off,  under  the  amalgamation  of 
the  vast  network  of  American  railways  into  several  compre¬ 
hensive  systems  under  united  control,  as  they  were  when,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  we  had  a  vastly  larger  number  of  separate 
railway  companies,  each  with  its  complement  of  officers,  en¬ 
gaged  a  part  of  the  time  in  reckless  rate-cutting,  a  part  of  the 
time  in  extorting  high  rates  on  the  principle  of  “  all  the  traffic 
would  bear,”  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  secret  rebating.  The 
newer  method  tends  to  make  railroading  more  scientific,  gives 
it  a  better  opportunity  to  serve  the  traveling  and  producing 
community,  and  affords  a  more  attractive  calling  for  real 
merit  and  character. 

As  to  the  amalgamation  of  commercial  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  has  doubtless  caused  a  great 
deal  of  distress  thru  changed  methods  and  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  men.  But  if  one  or  two  traveling  salesmen  can  really 
do  all  the  business  that  thirty  or  forty  were  struggling  and 
competing  for  under  the  old  system,  the  community  as  a  whole 
must  certainly  reap  the  lienefit  when  the  necessary  readjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made;  and  what  is  good  for  the  community 
as  a  whole  will  not  fail  to  be  good  also  for  most  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  concerned. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  intelligent  man  of  the  future  is 
also  to  find  a  great  outlet  for  his  energies  in  the  old  and  digni¬ 
fied  calling  of  agriculture.  The  application  of  science  and 
invention  to  the  business  of  farming  is  destined  to  work 
changes  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  suspect.  Scientific 
agriculture  affords  a  field  of  study  of  almost  infinite  variety, 
and  promises  safe,  if  not  glittering,  financial  returns.  Along 
with  the  complete  transformation  of  the  business  of  farming 
under  the  new  applications  of  science  and  invention,  is 
destined  to  come  about  the  rehabilitation  of  country  life  thru 
the  intelligent  cultivation  of  co-operative  methods.  Greatly 
improved  highways,  the  electric  trolley  for  freight  as  well  as 
passengers,  the  substitution  to  some  extent  of  motor  traction 
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for  horses  in  hauling  and  farmwork,  the  extension  of  the  free 
postal  delivery,  the  universality  of  the  telephone,  the  centrali¬ 
zation  and  great  improvement  of  schools  thru  the  facilities 
offered  by  better  roads  and  thru  organized  methods  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  children  back  and  forth,  the  multiplication  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  and  common  action  in 
various  other  directions  having  to  do  with  purchase  and  sale,, 
the  performance  of  heavy  work  by  machinery,  and  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  raw  products  by  the  establishment  of  additional 
primary  industries  analogous  to  the  butter  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  the  multiplication  of  traveling  libraries  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  social  facilities — in  all  these  and  various  other 
ways  country  life  can  and  will  be  greatly  revived;  and  the 
position  of  the  intelligent  and  well-educated  farmer  may  well 
be  one  of  dignity,  prosperity,  and  contentment. 

After  all,  the  object  of  that  better  society  toward  which  the 
civilized  world  is  moving  is  to  reach  such  a  point  of  abundance 
in  production,  and  of  fairness  in  distribution,  that  the  man 
may  be  much  more  than  a  mere  factor  in  the  economic  process. 
There  was  much  basis  in  fact  for  the  old  conception  of  the 
orthodox  economists,  according  to  which  man  was  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  economic  functions,  living  his  life 
under  the  hard-and-fast  sway  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  But  we  are  destined  to  outlive  that  conception  and 
that  status.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  blindly  or  with 
open  eyes,  we  are  working  out  our  racial  emancipation  from 
that  grind  of  hopeless  toil  which  has  been  entitled  the  primeval 
curse. 

In  hopeful  activity,  and  useful  occupation,  there  must 
indeed  always  be  exceeding  great  reward.  But  to  have 
achieved  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  lies  at  the  very  essence  of 
’  progress  in  civilization.  Herein  lies  the  value  of  the  periodic 
day  of  rest,  the  occasional  holiday  or  half-holiday,  and,  above 
all,  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  daily  hours  of  labor  for  all 
classes  of  workers ;  provided,  however,  that  the  shortening  of 
hours  is  attended  by  such  training  and  education,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  opportunities,  that  leisure  from  toil  is  likely 
to  be  filled  with  pleasing  and  improving  activities.  Under 
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certain  phases  of  the  old  competitive  struggle  for  existence, 
a  man’s  toil  for  livelihood  often  occupied  fourteen,  or  sixteen, 
or  even  eighteen  hours,  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  it  meant 
the  whole  of  life. 

But  where  men  work  only  eight  or  nine  hours,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  a  few  years  hence  they  will  work 
only  six  or  seven,  the  whole  situation  changes.  It  becomes 
relatively  less  vital  that  they  should  struggle  absorbingly  to 
rise  from  the  status  of  journeyman  to  master,  and  from  that 
of  master  to  the  man  able  to  retire  from  a  business  that  always 
kept  him  absorbed  and  breathless,  only  to  find  himself  unfit 
for  anything  except  to  accumulate  adipose  and  to  indulge 
somnolence  in  a  stupid  and  reactionary  old  age. 

In  the  better  time  to  come,  when  work  for  ordinary  workers 
of  reasonable  intelligence  shall  have  taken  on  the  co-operative 
as  distinguished  from  the  competitive  aspect,  and  when  the 
triumphs  of  invention  and  of  highly  organized  production  and 
distribution  shall  further  have  shortened  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  son  of  toil  may  find  ample  compensation  as  he  goes  along 
in  his  personal  freedom,  in  his  ownership  of  himself.  He  may 
find  himself  in  possession  of  time  enough  to  cultivate  a  flower 
garden,  if  that  is  what  he  likes;  to  acquire  languages  and 
study  comparative  literature,  if  such  be  his  bent;  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  laboratory;  to  cultivate  the  art  of  music,  or,  in  short, 
to  offset  the  monotony  of  his  necessary  vocation  by  the  variety 
and  charm  of  his  avocations. 

Surely  no  one  will  say  that  this  is  a  fanciful  or  visionary 
forecast,  inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  obvious  that  in  very  many 
fields  of  human  endeavor  that  type  of  man  has  already  made 
his  appearance.  The  world  is  steadily  moving  toward  the 
position  in  which  the  individual  is  to  contribute  faithfully  and 
duly  his  quota  of  productive  or  protective  social  effort,  to 
receive  in  return  a  modest,  certain,  not  greatly  variable  sti¬ 
pend,  adjust  his  needs  and  his  expenses  to  his  income,  guard 
the  future  by  insurance  or  some  analagous  method,  and  find 
margin  of  leisure  and  opportunity  sufficient  to  give  large  play 
to  individual  tastes  and  preferences,  and  therefore  to  counter¬ 
act  any  stagnating  or  deteriorating  effects  that  might  come 
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from  wearing  the  harness  of  his  regular  craft  or  calling  day 
by  day. 

One  might  illustrate  by  comment  upon  the  small-salaried, 
well-educated  civil-service  officials  of  Germany,  who  as  a  class 
are  remarkably  contented,  happy,  and  useful;  or  the  military 
and  naval  officers  of  all  countries  in  times  of  peace;  or  the 
class  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  engaged  in  this  and 
other  countries  in  the  work  of  education;  or  the  better  class 
of  trained  and  steadily  employed  men  in  the  service  of  great 
railway,  banking,  insurance,  and  other  corporations;  or  the 
class  of  highly  instructed  men  employed  in  many  branches 
of  the  public  service  in  England,  who  render  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  salaries  they  obtain,  and  yet  achieve  leisure  enough, 
many  of  them,  to  attain  a  fair  place  in  literature,  or  at  least 
to  gratify  their  individual  tastes.  There  are  few  such  sources 
of  satisfaction  as  to  feel  with  the  poet  that  one’s  mind  is  his 
kingdom,  provided  only  one  has  some  little  leisure  to  occupy 
the  throne. 

Just  as  the  ultimate  goal  in  a  democracy  is  not  strife  and 
discord,  but  political  harmony  and  concord,  even  so  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  community,  the  better  hopes  reach  far 
beyond  the  wastefulness  and  strife  of  the  old  competitive 
system  and  demand  the  substitution  for  it  of  co-operative 
methods  and  scientific  organization.  From  this  new  period 
of  unified  effort  upon  which  we  are  entering  let  no  man  think 
there  can  be  any  return  to  the  competetive  system  as  it  has 
existed  heretofore.  These  are  movements  too  fundamental 
to  be  vitally  affected  by  hampering  statutes  or  decisions  of 
courts.  Just  as  trades-unionism  could  never  be  destroyed  by 
English  conspiracy  laws  or  by  the  American  device  of  injunc¬ 
tions,  just  so  the  unifying  of  transportation  interests  and  the 
scientific  organization  of  industry  will  make  steady  progress, 
not  to  defy  Sherman  acts  and  judicial  mandates,  but  to  obey 
those  more  fundamental  laws  and  principles  that  have  come 
to  operate  with  a  momentum  now  practically  irresistible. 

We  are  certainly  then  to  have  this  new,  close  organization 
of  industry.  We  cannot  make  water  run  uphill,  but  we  can 
often  do  something  to  fix  its  channel  and  direct  its  course,  and 
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turn  what  might  have  been  the  harmfulness  of  the  flow  to 
useful  and  fructifying  ends.  We  may  be  sure  then  that  in 
our  new  economic  society  this  question  of  control  will  be  of 
vital  importance,  and  that  it  will  be  settled  in  the  light  of 
experience,  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Three  methods  of  future  control  are  readily  conceivable. 
One  method  is  that  of  control  by  individuals  or  by  syndicates 
composed  of  comparatively  few  men,  whose  fortunes  may  be 
told  in  hundreds  or  in  thousands  of  millions.  The  second 
method  is  that  of  the  radical  enlargement  of  the  functions  of 
the  political  community,  so  that  the  people  themselves,  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  city,  the  State,  the  nation,  may  assume  control,  one 
after  another,  of  the  great  common  services  of  supply,  and  the 
great  businesses  and  industries.  The  third  method  is  that  of 
the  gradual  distribution  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  industrial 
corporations  among  the  workers  themselves  and  the  people  at 
large,  until  in  one  service  or  industry  after  another  there  shall 
have  come  into  being  something  like  a  co-operative  system, 
managed  on  representative  principles,  analogous  in  some 
measure  to  the  carrying  on  of  our  political  institutions. 

I  have  the  impression  that  we  may  see  something  in  this 
country  of  all  three  of  these  methods  operating  side  by  side. 
Doubtless  in  some  large  industries  we  shall  for  a  good  while 
witness  control  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 
They  will  hold  this  control,  however,  subject  to  the  inevitable 
law  of  diminishing  returns  on  capital  and  of  an  ever-improv¬ 
ing  status  for  the  intelligent  employee.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
observations  and  impressions,  but  there  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  gradual  elimination  from 
industrial  control  of  the  capitalist  as  such,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  for  him  of  the  skillful  administrator.  But  the  admin¬ 
istrator — whether  of  the  great  railway  systems,  like  M.  de 
Witte,  head  of  the  Russian  system,  or  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  or  of  a 
great  manufacturing  enterprise  like  Mr.  Schwab  of  the  steel 
corporation — is  produced  in  the  business  itself,  and  comes  to 
the  front  thru  force  of  merit  and  ability. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  great  capitalists  who  wish  their 
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sons  to  maintain  any  actual  hold  upon  the  conduct  of  business 
see  the  necessity  of  having  them  taught  in  a  practical  way, 
beginning  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  larger  the 
transporation  and  industrial  corporations  become,  the  more 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  public — of  the  State,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  their  employees  on  the  other.  The  influence  of 
the  State  will  l^e  to  make  for  publicity  and  for  methods  that 
tend  to  steadiness,  and  thru  taxation  as  one  method  and  direct 
or  indirect  regulation  of  rates  and  prices  as  another  method, 
the  community  will  check  the  accumulation  of  undue  or 
monopoly  profits.  On  the  other  side,  the  employees  will 
insist  upon  gradual  amelioration  of  their  own  status.  Such 
conditions  will  of  necessity  bring  efficient  men  to  the  front 
in  the  organization  of  labor,  and  not  less  so,  certainly  in  the 
administration  of  the  business  from  the  standpoint  of  capital. 

And  with  improved  intelligence  on  both  sides  there  will 
come  better  and  closer  understandings,  with  the  prospect  that 
periodic  agreements  upon  wage  scales  and  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  labor  will  come  into  common  use,  and  that  not  only  will 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  l)e  greatly  enhanced,  but  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  workman  to  advance  thru 
efficiency  and  to  pass  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  side  of 
the  situation  will  l)e  made  easier.  As  making  for  those  better 
relations  one  could  hardly  praise  too  highly  a  movement  born 
in  Chicago,  under  the  lead  of  the  Civic  Federation,  for  bring¬ 
ing  capital,  labor,  and  the  general  public  into  closer  relations 
as  respects  the  great  industrial  movement  of  the  day. 

In  France,  where  the  habit  of  saving  is  very  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  where  capitalistic  control  is  not  quite  so  highly 
developed  in  the  hands  of  particular  individuals  as  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  share  capital  of  railways  and  of  other  enter¬ 
prises  among  the  people  who  lielong  to  the  great  working 
class,  particularly  to  the  class  of  skilled  and  intelligent 
workers.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is 
rather  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  increase  of  the  direct 
industrial  functions  of  the  municipality  or  the  higher  govern¬ 
ment — the  employees  of  railways,  telephones,  and  the  like 
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assuming  the  status  of  civil  servants  and  public  employees 
like  our  letter-carriers. 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  municipality  itself  this  tendency 
toward  increase  of  function,  and  therefore  toward  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  community  into 
direct  public  service,  is  particularly  strong  in  the  cities  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  nearly  all  of  which  there  is  on  foot 
at  the  present  time  a  movement  for  the  direct  ownership  and 
operation  of  local  transit  lines.  This  movement  follows  upon 
longer  experience  in  operating  gas  and  electric-lighting,  as 
well  as  water  supplies;  and  upon  the  experiment  of  direct 
employment  as  opposed  to  the  contract  system  in  the  making 
of  streets  and  sewers,  and  various  other  kinds  of  public  work. 

I  do  not  know  at  all  what  lines  of  public  policy  in  these 
matters  we  shall  have  preferred  to  adopt  in  the  course  of  the 
average  period  of  active  life  and  work  of  the  young  men  who 
are  present  in  this  audience  to-day.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
entirely  certain,  and  that  is  that  there  has  never  been  such  a 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  sane  and  wise  dominance  of  the  best 
average  intelligence.  I  would  have  a  government  so  efficient, 
whether  of  the  city  or  the  State,  that  it  should  become  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference  whether  the  government  carried 
on  a  service  directly  for  the  people  as  a  co-operative  com¬ 
munity,  or  whether  it  secured  the  interests  of  the  eitizens  thru 
the  proper  regulation  and  control  of  a  private  corfK>ration 
whose  shares  of  stock  should  themselves  be  widely  distributed. 

In  any  case  we  shall  need  very  strong,  capable  governments, 
because  the  increasing  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  demand  that  those  things  now  undertaken  by  the 
government  shall  be  managed  with  a  far  higher  degree  of 
skill  and  success  than  heretofore.  The  preparation  for  this 
high  average  improvement  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  local  or  general,  must  simply  come  about,  as 
one  readily  sees  on  reflection,  with  the  improvement  in  the 
intelligence  and  moral  sense  of  our  citizenship  at  large — along 
with  the  growth  of  a  more  acute  sense  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  community’s  efforts  to  the  individual  citizen. 

More,  rather  than  less,  shall  we  rely  henceforth  on  the 
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principle  of  democracy;  and  more,  rather  than  less,  shall  we 
be  obliged  to  adopt  the  policy  of  leveling  up  the  many,  even 
if  it  were  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Henceforth  the 
rich  man  and  the  talented  man,  quite  as  much  as  the  poor  man 
and  the  man  of  ordinary  parts,  are  to  find  their  security  and 
their  prosperity  in  a  community  so  ordered  as  to  make  for  the 
general  comfort  and  the  general  welfare. 

The  community  as  a  whole  will  become  the  repository  of 
such  priceless  and  varied  wealth,  the  administrator  of  such 
vast  resources,  the  provider  of  so  many  things  desirable  and 
useful — that  its  services  will  call  for  and  receive  the  best 
talent;  and  no  one  will  be  so  sufficient  unto  himself  that  he 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  public  admin¬ 
istration. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  to  have  attained  to  some  sort  of 
clear  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  ideal  city  of  the 
future.  Already  that  ideal  city  is  emerging.  Its  elements 
to  a  large  extent  already  exist,  some  in  one  place,  some  in 
another,  all  of  them  capable  of  transplantation  and  entirely 
compatible  with  one  another.  Thus  the  city  with  an  ideal 
water-supply  is  not  debarred  from  possessing  ideal  schools 
and  public  libraries.  The  city  that  has  perfectly  paved  and 
well-cleaned  streets  may  have  everything  else  that  makes  for 
health,  attractiveness,  safety,  and  pleasure  in  the  public  ap¬ 
pointments.  No  private  schools  can  possibly  be  as  good  as 
the  free  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  destined  to 
become  in  the  due  course  of  time.  No  private  museums  or 
galleries  of  art,  no  collections  of  scientific  objects,  no  libraries, 
no  monumental  art  or  architecture  could  possibly,  in  private 
hands,  attain  such  importance  as  that  which  will  belong  freely 
to  all  the  people  in  common.  No  private  grounds  could  equal 
our  public  parks  as  they  are  destined  to  develop.  No 
individual  could  conceivably  so  surround  himself  with 
safeguards  for  the  health  of  himself  or  his  family  as  the 
community  will  supply  to  him  and  to  its  humblest  citizen 
alike. 

Thus  the  evolution  of  the  new  order  of  things  is  to  give  us 
some  approximation  toward  the  ideal  of  the  modern  city  with 
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its  low  death-rate,  its  admirable  facilities  for  education,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  physical  culture;  its  improved  industrial  conditions; 
its  well-guarded  housing  arrangements ;  its  clean  streets — free 
from  dust  and  largely  free  from  noise ;  its  pure  atmosphere — 
with  smoke  abolished;  its  playgrounds;  its  public  baths,  and 
its  varied  opportunities  for  the  use  of  leisure. 

While  the  present  tendency  in  the  re-grouping  of  popula¬ 
tion,  under  which  the  large  towns  are  growing,  is  doubtless  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come,  the  contrast  between  city 
and  country  life  will  become  less  marked;  for  with  the  readier 
access  of  the  children  of  the  towns  to  the  out-of-door  and 
open  life  of  the  country,  there  will  also  come  about  a  great 
movement  for  supplying  the  country  itself  with  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  town  thru  the  co-operative  agencies  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  The  populous  community  of  the 
future,  even  more  than  of  the  past,  must  stand  firmly  by  the 
principle  of  democracy.  One  of  the  chief  objects  must  be  to 
equalize  conditions,  to  lift  men  up  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
to  fit  the  oncoming  generation  in  the  best  possible  way  for 
responsible  citizenship. 

When  one  compares  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  great 
towns  as  they  commonly  were  twenty-five  years  ago  and  as 
they  are  at  their  worst  to-day,  with  those  conditions  that  we 
now  sea  can  be  feasibly  supplied  to  all,  we  get  a  new  sense 
of  the  reality  of  social  progress.  For  it  is  nowadays  regarded, 
not  as  a  wild  dream,  but  as  a  fairly  sober  and  reasonable 
proposition,  to  demand  that  the  iK)or  man  may  at  least  live  in 
a  model  tenement,  on  an  asphalted  street,  with  pure  air  to 
breathe  and  with  pure  water  to  drink;  that  he  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  marvelous  safeguards  in  the  way  of  health  pro¬ 
tection  and  police  and  fire  protection;  that  he  may  send  his 
children  to  the  very  best  of  schools;  that  in  the  evening  he 
may  read  the  best  of  books  from  the  free  public  libraries,  by 
gas  or  electric  light  cheaply  furnished;  that  he  may  hear  the 
best  lectures  without  price;  may  attend  excellent  free  concerts, 
visit  beautiful  parks,  public  museums,  and  galleries  of  art, 
look  upon  noble  architecture  and  monumental  statues  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  common  possession;  that  he 
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may  ride  swiftly  and  luxuriously  in  public  vehicles  at  small 
price,  and  that  he  may  be  safeguarded  against  the  worst 
dangers  of  illness  or  old  age  thru  one  form  or  another  of 
benefit  funds  or  social  insurance. 

The  community  which  professes  to  do  all  this  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  at  once  minimizing  the  disadvantages  of  the  laboring 
man  and  lessening  the  peculiar  advantages  of  wealth.  For 
the  poor  man,  too,  under  the  eight-hour  system,  is  to  have  his 
leisure,  his  books,  his  music,  his  pictures,  his  parks,  his  op¬ 
portunities  of  quick  travel,  his  swimming  bath,  his  gym¬ 
nasium,  his  golf  course,  and  a  hundred  advantages  that  were 
wholly  out  of  reach  even  of  the  well-to-do  man  living  in  towns 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

And  if  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  so  much  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  workingman — as  the  new  social  order  develops  and  the 
ideals  toward  which  society  is  working  come  into  fuller 
realization — surely  the  man  of  higher  education,  more  com¬ 
plete  training,  or  more  perfect  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
self-control  is  also  to  find  things  better  rather  than  worse  for 
himself.  Least  of  all  should  he  fear  lest  there  be  somehow 
a  diminished  opportunity  for  him  to  play  some  fitting  part  in 
the  world’s  activity,  and  to  reap  some  fitting  reward.  The 
margin  of  individual  risk  is  destined  to  diminish.  I  think  it 
true,  also,  that  the  margin  of  opportunity  for  obtaining  very 
exceptional  advantage  over  one’s  fellows  in  some  particular 
directions  is  also  to  be  diminished.  But  there  will  be  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  opportunity  to  earn  honorable 
renown  by  the  full  devotion  of  one’s  talents  to  the  social  good 
in  any  chosen  field. 

I  hold  that  the  general  trend  of  progress  at  the  present 
time  lies  before  us  with  exceptional  clearness;  that  life 
offers  rewards  and  opportunities,  as  never  before,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  new  social  and  industrial  organization ;  and  that  the 
outlook  is  bright  with  hope,  thru  the  transformed  environ¬ 
ment  that  the  community  is  providing  for  the  individual,  and 
thru  the  widening  field  of  opportunity,  in  consequence,  that 
the  individual  finds  for  activity  and  service  among  his  fellows. 

Albert  Shaw 

New  York 


II 

HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  WHAT  TO  STUDY 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
relates  to  the  course  of  study.  What  shall  be  studied  in 
school?  What  branches  of  the  entire  course  are  suitable  for 
beginners  in  elementary  schools?  What  branches  for  pupils 
of  secondary  and  the  higher  education? 

Herbert  Spencer  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  education  in  which  he  challenges  the  course  of  study  as 
he  finds  it  in  operation  in  the  schools  of  his  country,  and  he 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  laws  by  which  a  better  course  could 
be  formed.  In  general,  he  adopts  the  same  basis  as  Rousseau, 
namely,  the  return  to  nature;  but  with  him  return  to  nature 
means  the  study  of  natural' science — natural  science  should 
be  the  chief  subject  of  study.  The  highest  division  of  natural 
science,  as  he  understands  it,  is  sociology;  next  to  it  is  biology. 

In  our  time  science  has  come  to  the  prominent  place  which  it 
holds  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  conquer  nature  by  means  of 
it;  we  use  it  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  compel  things  and 
forces  into  the  service  of  man.  We  have  made  great  progress 
in  our  arts  by  means  of  our  inventor^'  of  nature  and  its  proc¬ 
esses,  and  by  means  of  the  insight  that  we  have  gained  into 
modes  of  controlling  and  utilizing  them. 

It  has  happened,  therefore,  that  all  intelligent  people  have 
constantly  before  their  minds  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  civilized  nations  by  means  of  the  discoveries  of 
science.  It  is  called  an  age  of  progress;  new  inventions  are 
made  every  day  based  on  these  discoveries.  The  idea  of 
progress  is  ever  constant  with  us  because  we  see  that  nature, 
as  it  is,  is  made  continually  more  useful  to  man  by  means  of 
inventions.  Hence  a  book  that  recommends  the  study  of 
natural  science  appeals  to  a  public  disposed  to  favor  its  con¬ 
clusion;  for  our  wants  are  satisfied  by  these  inventions. 

Nothwithstanding  this  good  feature  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
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book  on  education,  it  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to  be  unscien¬ 
tific  in  its  treatment  of  education ;  for  while  he  praises  science 
he  does  not  apply  its  method  to  education  as  it  is  and  has  been. 
To  do  this  he  ought  to  study  the  genesis  of  the  course  of  study 
in  our  schools  and  explain  its  functions  historically.  The 
unscientific  person  takes  things  as  they  are  and  cares  not  for 
their  origin.  To  study  things  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
means  to  take  an  inventory  of  them  and  then  to  find  the 
processes  in  which  those  things  have  originated.  They  should 
be  connected  with  other  things;  they  should  be  seen  in  their 
causal  process.  But  Herbert  Spencer  evidently  does  not 
understand  the  system  of  education  as  it  exists,  nor  has  he 
made  a  true  account  of  the  educational  value  of  its  branches 
of  study. 

The  education  that  he  proposes  for  us  he  tells  us  is  for  the 
purpose  of  complete  living.  Each  child  should  be  brought  to 
school  to  learn  the  art  of  complete  living.  What  is  Spencer’s 
definition  of  this  art  of  complete  living?  With  him  education 
is  something  useful  for  showing  how  to  take  care  of  the  tody 
and  how  to  perform  the  lower  social  functions — the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  f(K)d,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  first  education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  not  that  which  relates  to  man’s  spiritual  life 
and  to  the  preparation  of  man  to  understand  the  view  of  the 
world  entertained  by  his  civilization;  that  would  be  the  reli¬ 
gious  ideal  and  the  social  ideal.  “  The  first  knowledge  which 
man  should  seek  is  the  knowledge  which  goes  to  direct  self- 
preservation/" 

^  To  test  this,  suppose  on  the  other  hand  the  definition  of 
complete  living  to  be  the  elevation  of  each  individual  into 
participation  in  the  life  and  exj^erience  of  his  race.  Then 
each  one  would  find  complete  living  to  involve  the  initiation 
into  the  civilizations  of  the  past  that  furnish  the  elements  out 
of  which  our  own  civilization  is  formed:  the  manners  and 
customs  of  men.  their  views  of  life  and  the  world;  the  matters 
of  right  conduct  towards  one’s  fellow-men,  so  that  one  may 
live  with  his  fellows  without  quarrels  and  hatreds.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  knowledge  which  would  lead  to  direct 
self-preservation.  If  one  cannot  combine  with  his  fellow-men 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  assist  them  in 
producing  a  reasonable  result — if  his  behavior  towards  his 
fellow-men  is  such  as  to  destroy  the  works  of  their  hands,  he 
will  force  them  to  turn  their  endeavors  against  him.  and  the 
result  will  be  his  destruction. 

Morals  and  religion  relate  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  behave  towards  one’s  fellow-men.  They  are  the  best 
means  of  self-preservation.  But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  first 
business  of  the  child  is  to  know  physiology.  The  second 
step  in  knowledge,  according  to  him,  would  be  the  selection 
of  a  vocation  or  trade  and  the  mastery  of  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  This  leads  to  his  third  step,  namely  to  training  in 
citizenship;  and  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  studies  which  the 
schools  should  encourage  includes  literature  and  art,  and 
whatever  belongs  to  relaxation  and  amusement — these  to  l)e 
studied  in  the  leisure  of  later  life,  as  being  of  only  minor 
importance.  But  Aristotle  characterized  man  as  the  symbol¬ 
making  animal.  Human  nature  has  to  be  expressed  by 
symbols.  The  poets  of  the  people  set  up  and  describe  in  sym¬ 
bols  the  ideal  which  makes  civilization  possible.  Literature, 
according  to  this,  furnishes  the  most  essential  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  its  function  is  to  help  the  child  understand  that 
ideal;  it  assists  the  child  to  understand  human  nature;  to 
understand  the  motives  of  his  fellow-men.  Without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  the  child  will  become  misanthropic;  he 
will  think  that  everyone’s  hand  is  against  him,  and  it  w’ill 
result  that  his  hand  is  against  his  fellow-men.  In  whatever 
man  does  in  work  or  play  he  expresses  in  some  way  his  ideals. 
The  child  in  school  should  be  taught  the  art  of  understanding 
the  symbols  which  men  have  made  to  express  human  nature. 

Man  sits  in  the  theater  of  the  world,  as  Plato  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  dialogues,  and  sees  shadows  of  men  and  events  thrown 
on  the  curtain  before  him.  Behind  him  and  out  of  the  sight 
of  his  senses  is  the  great  leader  who  is  making  these  shadows ; 
these  shadows  are  the  particular  realization  of  great  types  or 
ideals,  great  universal  processes,  or  rather  I  should  say  in¬ 
stitutions,  for  the  human  events  about  us  are  always  connected 
with  the  realization  of  institutions — the  family,  civil  society. 
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the  state,  the  church.  These  institutions  are  the  true  reality 
as  compared  with  individual  events,  and  these  latter  by  com¬ 
parison  are  mere  shadows.  Education  helps  the  individual 
to  explain  the  shadowy  events  before  him  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  by  the  great  realities  of  history — by  the  great  institutions 
of  man  realized  in  national  governments,  in  systems  of  produc¬ 
tive  industry,  in  the  church. 

Modeled  after  these  great  institutions  is  the  school.  The 
school  is  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  family  into  those  higher 
institutions.  Each  of  them,  however,  has  an  education  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself  outside  of  and  beyond  the  school.  In  the  family 
the  infant  learns  to  talk  his  mother  tongue;  he  learns  the 
habits  of  care  for  the  person,  the  cleanlinesses  and  decencies 
of  life,  and  in  short  the  art  of  behavior  which  makes  him  a 
possibility  in  human  society.  These  habits  have  as  their  most 
important  part  the  moral  element  and  the  religious  element. 
Civil  society,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  a  young  person  ad¬ 
vancing  out  of  youth  into  manhood  or  womanhood  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  vocation,  how  to  earn  his  living  by  providing 
something  useful  for  his  fellow-men;  it  is  as  essential  that  he 
shall  understand  the  etiquette  which  governs  the  treatment 
of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  of  his  superiors  and  inferiors,  as 
it  is  that  he  shall  be  able  to  perform  the  work  of  his  trade. 

The  state,  again,  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  education;  it 
teaches  the  duties  of  citizenship;  it  educates  the  individual 
constantly  by  the  thought  or  the  ideal  which  it  proclaims  to 
the  world.  Just  as  the  fact  of  progress  in  natural  science  and 
the  useful  arts  constantly  educates  the  individual,  and  his 
belief  in  progress  guides  his  action  among  men,  so  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great  nation  is  a  constantly  educa¬ 
tive  influence,  giving  strength  of  character  and  self-respect. 
What  it  was  to  be  a  Roman  in  ancient  times  it  is  to-day  to  be 
a  citizen  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

Again,  the  church  announces  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe, 
the  fundamental  ideal  by  which  all  things  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  the  final  standard  by  which  all  things  and  events  are  to 
be  measured.  This  is  the  most  educative  of  all  institutions, 
because  the  person  who  harbors  a  religious  ideal  puts  himself 
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into  the  process  of  applying  its  standard  to  every  experience 
of  his  life.  These  four  kinds  of  direct  education  given  by 
the  family,  the  industrial  society,  the  state,  and  the  church, 
are  all  outside  of  the  education  of  the  school,  and  the  school 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

The  school  has  a  narrower  function,  but  a  very  important 
one;  it  must  give  to  the  child  a  knowledge  of  those  instru¬ 
ments  or  conventionalities  which  make  possible  for  him  the 
acquisition  of  human  learning  by  means  of  his  own  efforts. 
The  school  teaches  consequently  the  arts  of  reading,  and 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  technical  terms  of  geography  and 
mathematics  and  history;  the  methods  of  study  in  the  various 
departments  of  human  learning.  It  teaches  incidentally  the 
kind  of  behavior  which  enables  the  pupil  as  a  member  of  the 
school  to  aid  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  enables 
him  to  get  the  benefit  of  its  instruction.  Regularity,  punc¬ 
tuality,  silence,  and  industry,  make  possible  the  concerted 
action  of  the  school,  and  make  jxjssible  the  aid  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  class. 

When  Herbert  Spencer  calls  education  the  subject  which 
involves  all  other  subjects  and  the  one  in  which  they  should 
all  culminate — he  means  the  education  of  the  school.  But 
as  we  see  school  education  does  not  include  all  education;  it 
gives  only  the  mastery  of  the  tools  of  thought  by  which  the 
pupil  masters  the  wisdom  of  the  race. 

There  are  three  epochs  of  school  education — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher.  The  first  or  elementary  course  may 
be  said  to  open  the  windows  of  the  soul ;  before  school  educa¬ 
tion  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  confined  in  a  dark  tower.  Second¬ 
ary  education  opens  a  new  series  of  windows  above  those 
opened  by  elementary  education,  and  higher  education  opens 
still  another  series  far  above  the  former.  Let  us  look  out  of 
these  windows  of  the  soul  and  see  the  vistas  oi)ened  before 
them. 

I.  Arithmetic  is  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  nature 
by  which  we  measure  and  count  all  things  in  their  inorganic 
aspect.  When  its  first  principles  are  mastered  the  child  begins 
to  combine  the  organic  with  the  inorganic,  and  it  is  necessary 
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to  open  another  window  to  show  him  the  provinces  of  elemen¬ 
tary  geography. 

2.  In  geography  as  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  there 
is  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
phases  of  earth-formation,  glimpses  of  the  relation  of  the 
earth  to  the  other  bodies  occupying  space,  the  great  processes 
which  create  climate — all  things  in  short  which  have  life, 
like  plants  and  animals,  and  also  all  parts  of  great  circular 
movements  of  process  like  the  seasons,  like  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  day  and  night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  tides, 
and  such  matters;  all  these  come  in  elementary  geography. 
Geography  treats  of  the  natural  differences,  the  inequalities 
of  land  surface,  the  formation  of  bodies  of  water,  systems  of 
drainage,  climate,  soil,  and  productions;  and  it  treats  of  man 
and  the  instruments  and  devices  which  man  has  invented  to 
equalize  these  natural  differences.  Being  confined  to  a  single 
locality  he  so  manages  it  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the 
products  of  all  localities;  he  shall  make  accessible  every  place 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  place ;  he  shall  make  all  places  habit¬ 
able  by  creating  everywhere  the  climate  that  he  wants  by 
clothing,  fire,  and  shelter.  He  shall  create  a  current  of  pro¬ 
ductions  that  goes  out  from  each  place  to  all  places  in  the 
w'orld  by  means  of  the  world  market  and  universal  commerce; 
he  shall  continually  by  inventions  make  available  for  his  use 
more  and  more  natural  productions,  turning  what  was  not 
wealth  in  its  natural  condition  into  wealth  by  manufacture 
and  by  transportation.  The  vegetable  productions  that  grow 
in  unsettled  countries  are  not  wealth  to  anybody;  neither  is 
the  silver  and  gold,  the  iron  and  copf)er  and  coal  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  but  transportation  makes  all  these  things 
into  wealth.  What  an  instructive  view  of  the  differences  that 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  differences  that  exist 
in  the  civilization  of  man  is  given  to  the  child  by  his  geog¬ 
raphy.  He  discovers  the  great  processes  of  formation  and 
organization  that  exist  in  nature  and  notes  at  the  same  time 
the  all-conquering  industry  of  man,  guided  by  scientific  intel¬ 
lect,  to  remove  these  inequalities. 

3.  In  the  elementary  school  the  child  learns  also  to  read  and 
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write  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  that  great  province  of  human 
learning  called  literature.  The  original  colloquial  vocabulary 
learned  at  home  is  variously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred 
or  four  hundred  to  three  or  four  thousand  words,  all  of  which 
deal  only  with  commonplace  things  and  events.  The  words 
of  this  vocabulary  are  loose  and  unfitted  for  scientific  pre¬ 
cision.  They  do  not  express  science,  nor  do  they  express  that 
great  body  of  fine  distinctions,  delicate  discriminations  used 
by  literature  to  reveal  human  nature;  but  they  do  serve  as  a 
body  of  apperceptive  material  into  which  may  be  translated 
and  explained  the  techniques  of  the  highest  science  and 
literature.  The  school  takes  this  colloquial  vocabular}'  as  a 
key  and  opens  the  gate  to  the  great  reserv^oir  of  literature  and 
science  in  lxx)ks.  It  initiates  him  into  the  use  of  a  class  of 
words  expressive  of  fine  shades  of  feeling  and  thought.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  or  three  years  (from  the  age  of  six  to  the 
age  of  nine)  the  child  struggles  mainly  to  get  familiar  with 
these  wonderful  instrumentalities  which  we  call  reading  and 
writing,  learning  how  to  read  the  printed  page  and  how  to 
read  and  write  the  script  page.  The  difficulty  is  so  great  in 
the  first  place  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the  printed  and 
written  forms  of  words  that  he  has  known  only  by  the  ear, 
that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the 
higher  vocabulary  from  the  beginning.  But  he  must  be 
gradually  initiated  into  this.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  in  the  elementary  school  the  child  will  add  to  his  own 
the  vocabulary  of  geography,  arithmetic,  many  technical 
words  from  other  sciences  and  the  most  important  words  and 
phrases  of  literary  writers  who  have  written  intense  passage? 
describing  situations  of  the  soul  and  explorations  of  thought 
which  may  be  understood  by  children  and  uneducated  people. 
These  situations  and  thoughts,  which  before  he  had  no  means 
of  expressing,  and  hence  no  means  of  objectifying  to  his  mind, 
now  become  utterable  and  to  a  great  extent  thinkable  by  the 
child  who  reads  in  the  school  readers.  The  writers  who  hold 
their  places  in  literature  have  seen  nature  from  a  point  of  view 
different  from  that  of  the  child,  and  the\'  have  presented  their 
thoughts  in  gems  of  literary  style.  Such  gems  of  style  have 
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been  explored  and  collected  by  compilers  of  school  readers, 
and  the  child  has  a  collection  numbering  some  two  hundred 
of  what  is  best  in  the  literature  of  the  language.  Every  one 
of  them  adds  to  the  child  some  new  insight  and  gives  him  the 
power  to  express  it.  Literature  lifts  up  the  pupil  to  the  win¬ 
dow  which  looks  out  upon  human  nature  and  discloses  the 
motives  which  govern  the  actions  of  men.  It  shows  how 
these  actions  begin  in  mere  feelings;  by  and  by  these  feelings 
become  clear  ideas  and  then  convictions;  lastly  they  become 
actions. 

Literature  gives  us  this,  the  most  important  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  views,  and  yet  Spencer  puts  this  third  study  of  the 
elementary  school  last  among  the  items  of  knowledge  of  most 
worth.  After  learning  all  that  science  has  to  give,  after 
learning  one’s  trade  and  the  care  of  his  body,  Spencer  would 
permit  literature  and  art — “  if  there  is  leisure  for  it.”  He 
can  see  nothing  except  idle  amusement  from  this  window  of 
the  soul.  But  the  philosophic  educator,  the  man  who  studies 
scientifically,  will  readily  see  that  literature  is  the  greatest 
educator  that  we  have.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books, 
with  pictures  of  human  life  and  the  motives  governing  our 
actions,  go  to  make  the  public  opinion  which  rules  in  an  age 
of  freedom;  only  tyranny  and  absolute  despotism  can  exist 
where  public  opinion  is  not  based  upon  free  discussion  and  a 
true  insight  into  the  motives  of  one’s  fellow-men. 

4.  The  fourth  window  of  the  soul  opened  in  the  elementary 
school  is  grammar,  wherein  the  child  is  made  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  logical  structure  of  language  in  which  is  revealed  the 
logical  structure  of  the  intellect;  he  gets  a  power  to  dis¬ 
criminate  and  hold  fast  the  distinction  between  what  is  said 
and  the  form  of  saying  it.  He  gets  a  scientific  glimpse  of 
the  forms  or  laws  of  all  speech.  He  learns  to  separate  the 
sound,  or  the  printed  form,  from  the  meaning  which  he  gives 
to  the  word,  and  he  learns  to  see  the  form  or  law  which 
belongs  to  his  mind  and  gives  it  a  logical  structure;  he  dis¬ 
criminates  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  pronouns,  and 
connectives,  a  kind  of  discrimination  which  he  is  not  able  to 
do  at  all  except  by  introspection.  The  child  gains  very 
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rapidly  in  his  power  of  introspection  by  his  study  of  gram¬ 
mar;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  hardest  study  that  he  has  yet 
reached  in  his  course.  In  arithmetic  he  is  obliged  to  dis¬ 
criminate  quantity  from  quality  and  learns  to  think  in  direc¬ 
tions  of  quantity  alone.  This  is  a  severe  discipline,  but  it  is 
not  so  difficult  for  him  to  learn  as  the  discrimination  between 
the  printed  or  spoken  word  and  the  kind  of  meaning  which  the 
mind  gives  to  the  word. 

This  grammatical  discipline  which  seems  useless  to  many 
people  in  our  time  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  branches 
of  study  in  the  common  school;  the  grammatical  study  opens 
the  windows  of  the  soul  looking  inward  and  revealing  the 
structure  of  the  soul  just  as  outward  sense  and  the  sciences  of 
nature  reveal  the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  elements  of 
matter.  It  is  necessary  to  train  the  power  of  introspection 
thru  grammar  in  order  to  enable  the  human  being  to  dis-- 
criminate  what  is  only  blind  feeling  and  prejudice  from  clear 
ideas  and  principles;  without  which  power  of  introspection  mo¬ 
tives  cannot  be  purified,  and  especially  the  ethical  and  the  moral 
cannot  be  discriminated  from  mere  instinct  and  selfish  impulse. 

5.  The  fifth  window  of  the  soul  is  history,  which  the  child 
takes  up  in  the  last  years  of  his  elementary  school  course.  In 
history  he  sees  revealed  the  aspirations  of  his  countrymen; 
and  in  it  he  sees  also  his  own  instincts  and  proclivities.  All 
these  are  written  out  in  colossal  letters  as  tho  on  the  black¬ 
board  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  greatest  spectacle  to  behold — 
the  spectacle  of  a  colossal  individuality,  namely,  the  state,  the 
nation,  made  up  of  separate  individuals  each  one  selfishly  pull¬ 
ing  in  his  own  direction  and  yet  realizing  one  social  person. 
The  colossal  whole  is  a  giant  human  being — R  Plurihus  Unum 
— an  individuality  with  delil)erative  power;  with  will-power; 
intellect  and  will  forming  a  personality.  These  windovys  of 
the  soul,  according  to  our  analyses,  give  the  child  five  great 
revelations  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives — the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  man. 

I  confess  that  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  result  of  my 
first  investigation  of  the  items  in  the  course  of  study  in  the 
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elementary  schools.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  instinct  and 
practical  endeavor,  not  guided  by  a  philosophical  survey  of  the 
subject,  had  settled  down  into  substantially  the  same  require¬ 
ments  in  the  common  schools  everywhere;  that  they  had  two 
branches  of  study  that  related  to  nature,  one  to  the  inorganic, 
namely  arithmetic,  and  one  to  the  organic,  namely  geography. 
That  they  had  everywhere  school  reading  matter  which 
secured  with  more  or  less  efficiency  the  reading  of  the  gems 
of  literature,  after  a  course  of  study  which  familiarized  the 
child  with  the  printed  forms  of  his  colloquial  vocabulary; 
and  that,  fourthly,  a  study  of  formal  grammar  was  universally 
adopted  as  a  training  in  introspection  and  a  preparation  for 
the  many  introspective  activities  which  practical  life  requires; 
and  that  a  fifth  branch,  a  study  of  the  history  of  one’s  native 
countr}  is  required  substantially  in  all  elementary  courses. 
I'he  more  I  studied  these  five  different  branches  the  more  I 
saw  that  they  covered  the  entire  horizon  of  the  child’s  sub¬ 
stantial  life.  For  history  showed  the  child  his  institutional 
life  and  the  greater  .self  of  the  social  whole  which  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  life  of  his  little  self,  the  individual.  Each  one  of 
these  branches  had  its  own  pedagogical  form  which  could  not 
bo  acquired  by  any  one  of  the  other  four  branches.  They  were 
really  therefore  separate  windows  of  the  soul  co-ordinate 
with  each  other  and  five  in  numl>er.  Secondary  education,  to 
my  still  greater  surprise,  proceeded  on  the  same  line.  Arith¬ 
metic  opened  up  further  in  mathematics  to  algebra  and  geome¬ 
try,  algebra  dealing  with  general  numbers,  or  rather  with  the 
forms  of  calculation,  while  arithmetic  dealt  with  definite 
numbers.  Geometry  dealt  with  space  relations  and  physics 
dealt  with  the  elementary  forces  and  their  quantitative 
measurement,  giving  one  the  insight  into  the  method  of 
making  and  using  the  machinery  by  which  man  conquers 
nature.  Botany,  zoology,  and  the  natural  sciences  which  help 
one  to  understand  the  earth  proces.ses  continue  the  study  of 
geography,  and  it  is  usual  in  secondary  schools  to  use  a  text- 
Ixxik  bringing  to  bear  such  portions  of  those  sciences  as 
throw  light  on  geography  into  a  text-book  called  physical 
geography.  Then  the  third  branch,  or  literature,  was  con- 
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tinned  and  differentiated  in  a  compend  called  history  of  litera¬ 
ture — and  by  taking  up  the  two  literatures  (namely,  the  Latin 
and  Greek )  which  have  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  our  civilization.  From  the  history  of  the  United  States 
the  secondary  course  of  study  goes  on  into  a  compend  of 
general  history,  studying  with  more  care  the  Greek  and  Roman 
histories  and  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  the  parent  nation 
from  which  our  own  originated. 

Here  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  chief  point  made 
in  Spencer’s  noteworthy  book  on  What  education  is  of 
most  loorth,  namely,  his  attack  on  the  study  of  the  classics 
which  forms  the  staple  branch  in  the  course  of  study  of 
secondary  and  higher  education.  Without  leading  up  to  this 
question.  I  will  say  at  once  that  Greek  and  Latin  open  a 
great  field  of  study  into  what  may  be  called  the  embryology 
of  our  civilization,  using  an  impf)rtant  technical  term  bor¬ 
rowed  from  biology,  Mr.  Spencer’s  strongest  special  field  of 
work.  In  the  three  dead  languages  we  have  the  three  great 
threads  which  run  thru  the  history  of  human  jirogress.  The 
Greek,  with  its  literature  and  aesthetic  art,  its  philosophy  and 
its  beginnings  of  science,  shows  the  higher  forms  of  human 
freedom  in  contrast  with  Egyptian  civilization.  Egypt 
showed  only  the  struggle  for  freedom,  and  it  never  was  able 
to  portray  human  nature  as  separated  from  the  animal  and  the 
inorganic  world.  Greek  genius  presents  art  and  literature 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  forms  of  reflection,  science,  and 
philosophy  on  the  other,  but  not  the  essential  activity  of  the 
human  will.  But  Rome  shows  us  a  thousand  years’  study 
and  experiment  in  determining  the  forms  of  the  human  will 
which  enable  the  individual  to  organize  the  social  whole  into 
a  nation  or  municipality,  a  higher  individual,  a  giant  man  who 
can  re-enforce  the  individual.  By  this  devotion  to  the  forms 
of  the  will  the  Roman  becomes  the  greatest  specialist  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  that  one  province  of  the  forms  of  the 
will :  discovering  the  laws  which  make  possible  the  acquire¬ 
ment  and  transfer  of  property  and  its  full  enjoyment.  And 
besides  this  the  forms  of  law  are  discovered,  which  make  the 
nation  perfectly  strong  against  attacks  from  within  and 
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attacks  from  without.  The  individuars  life  and  property  are 
held  subject  to  the  demand  of  the  state  for  its  protection. 
When  the  state  is  safe  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  free. 
When  the  state  needs  the  individual  and  his  property  they 
must  both  be  sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  whole.  On  the 
basis  of  this  insight  into  free  ownership  of  property  and  the 
supreme  right  of  the  state  have  risen  all  modern  nations. 
They  have  develo])ed  further  the  freedom  of  the  private 
individual  within  the  circle  of  Jiis  projierty  and  also  his  rights 
and  duties  as  regards  the  supreme  j)ower  of  the  state.  Added 
to  the  Roman  contingent  in  modern  civilization  is  the  Greek 
contingent  containing  on  the  one  hand  the  scientific  insight 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  literature  and  art  insight. 

The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  all  modern  civilized  nations  may  therefore  be 
regarded  very  properly  as  a  study  of  the  embryology  of  our 
civilization.  Herbert  Spencer  himself  would  believe  in 
studying  the  tadpole  from  its  first  condition  in  the  egg  of  the 
frog  uj)  to  its  final  transition  into  full  frogship.  This  would 
be  the  embryology  of  the  frog.  He  would  study  the  embry¬ 
ology  of  the  turtle  thru  all  its  conditions  from  the  egg  upwards 
to  the  full  turtle.  Embryology  deals  in  the  same  way  with 
the  butterfly  thru  all  its  caterpillar  and  coccwn  stages.  Mr. 
Spencer  should  have  seen  that  if  education  gives  one  a  sort  f)f 
theoretic  knowledge  of  his  civilization,  a  consciousness  of  his 
growth  and  development  in  the  past  ages  thru  the  social  whole, 
it  should  consist  largely  in  a  study  of  the  embryology  of  the 
civilization  in  which  he  lives.  'Phis  would  have  at  once  given 
a  luminous  i)rinci])le  which  would  have  explained  the  higher 
education  as  it  exists  and  it  would  have  made  apparent  its 
rationality. 

Another  language  having  this  essential  culture  value  will 
occur  to  everyone,  namely  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  the  civilization  of  the  ])ast  two  thousand 
years  without  a  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  it  is  well  that  a  large  quota  of  the  population  learn  to  read 
the  Hebrew  language.  To  read  the  language  of  a  people 
may  be  stated  symbolically  as  a  putting  on  of  the  spiritual 
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clothing  of  the  people  who  originated  the  language.  Each 
nation  has  its  spiritual  individuality,  and  it  has  impressed  that 
individuality  upon  the  language  which  it  invented.  To  study 
the  Hebrew  and  speak  it  is  to  wear  the  spiritual  clothing  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  Of  course  very  much  can  l>e 
obtained  of  the  spirit  of  those  peoples  by  reading  their  litera¬ 
ture;  the  literature  of  Plato,  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Aris¬ 
totle  give  us  in  a  great  measure  the  correct  idea  of  the  Greek 
principle;  so  a  reading  of  Livy,  Horace,  Vergil,  and  Cicero 
initiates  one  into  the  inner  motives  of  the  Roman  character; 
and  all  the  nations  that  enter  our  mf)dern  civilkation  have 
learned  thru  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  religion  revealed  in  that  Ixiok.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  thru  the  literature  as  tlmi  the  direct  use  of  the  language, 
the  putting  on  of  the  spiritual  clothing  of  a  people,  that  the 
pupils  of  our  .schools  learn  the  embryology  of  our  civilization. 

In  the  light  of  this  study  after  the  manner  of  biological 
research  we  see  why  schcx)l  education  has  formed  for  itself 
the  course  of  study  as  it  is.  We  see  also  how  hopeless  is  a 
crusade  against  this  course  of  study  with  the  light  which 
Herljert  Spencer  throws  uix)n  it.  Not  knowing  why  the 
unconscious  minds  of  the  directors  of  education  have  taken 
the  line  followed  in  secondary  and  higher  education,  he  takes 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  it,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  abolish  their  work  entirely.  But  it  is  evident  that 
his  inventory  of  our  civilization  is  an  utterly  inadequate  one; 
he  omits  from  view  the  most  important  of  all  elements  of 
human  nature.  He  does  not  see  that  literature  and  art,  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  human  nature  in  its 
transmutation  of  feelings  thru  thoughts  into  deeds,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  the  central  branch  of  study  in  the  school  education 
thruout  its  entire  course.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  consider 
the  method  of  his  favorite  science,  biology,  and  he  therefore 
does  not  see  that  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  Oracles 
are  in  our  education  a  study  of  the  embryology  of  civilization 
just  as  the  study  of  growth  of  animals  and  plants  as  eggs 
and  seeds  furnishes  the  explanation  of  their  development  and 
shows  the  present  trend  also — for  embryology  is  prophetic  as 
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well  as  historic.  In  secondary  education  we  begin  to  come 
to  the  study  of  this  spiritual  embryology.  In  the  higher  or 
collegiate  etlucation  we  come  to  the  comparative  method  of 
research ;  each  branch  is  more  or  less  studied  in  the  light  of 
its  own  history,  and  each  branch  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
other  branches  in  the  course  of  study.  In  a  word,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  each  subject  is  learned. 

Natural  science  and  sociology  are  investigated,  logic  and 
mental  philosophy,  ethics  and  rhetoric,  the  philosophy  of 
history  and  of  literature;  these  furnish  the  light  of  the  whole 
method  of  education.  But  the  five  windows  of  the  soul 
opened  in  the  elementary  course  of  study  and  the  five  windows 
opened  almve  these  in  secondary  education  all  correspond  to 
the  five  directions  of  the  higher  education  which  has  its  study 
of  history  (world-history  instead  of  the  history  of  one’s  native 
land),  its  study  of  literature  and  art;  this  time  of  the  world’s 
literature  and  art  instead  of  home  literature  and  art;  its  study 
of  grammar,  but  this  time  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
languages  instead  of  the  grammar  of  one’s  own  native  tongue; 
instead  of  arithmetic  or  algebra  or  geometry  it  studies  the 
analytical  method  of  mathematics,  and  learns  how  to  seize 
functions  of  motion  and  bring  them  by  the  transformation 
of  ecpiations  into  numerical  results.  It  studies  the  special 
methods  of  the  organic  sciences,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
ethnology,  and  the  others. 

Above  the  college  as  a  higher  institution  of  culture  stands 
the  system  of  post-graduate  work  belonging  to  the  university 
proper,  wherein  original  investigation  and  minute  specializa¬ 
tion  are  the  chief  ends  sought.  Each  person  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  strives  to  select  a  province  in  which  by  his  original  in¬ 
vestigation  he  may  add  something  to  the  store  of  human 
knowledge.  He  shall  know  all  the  researches  of  his  fellow- 
men  in  this  department,  and  his  own  labor  shall  throw  light 
on  some  new  phases  of  it. 

Elementary  education  is  necessarily  superficial,  being  a  con¬ 
sideration  not  so  much  of  principles  as  of  typical  facts.  The 
teacher  shall  have  selected  the  important  facts  as  landmarks 
for  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  first  eight  years  of  school 
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work.  In  the  third  four  years  of  work,  including  what  is 
called  secondary  instruction,  there  is  more  insistence  upon  the 
method  of  reflection,  the  method  of  finding  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  facts  considered.  There  is  a 
seizing,  in  a  more  adequate  manner,  of  what  is  scientific.  In 
the  third  or  higher  education  the  unity  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  comparison  of  each  branch  with  the  rest  and  the 
explanation  of  each  by  the  whole  are  attempted.  The  mind 
is  balanced  by  this  course  of  study  and  the  student  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  placing  an  undue  estimate  on  the  importance  of 
what  is  in  itself  subsidiary.  Give  the  ])upil  a  knowledge  of 
the  embryology  of  civilization  and  his  insight  into  the  course 
of  modern  history  is  aided.  Educators,  it  is  true,  have 
adojjted  the  course  of  study  as  it  exists,  not  so  much  by  a 
rational  investigation  as  by  an  unconscious  selection  prompted 
by  a  blind  impulse.  But  Herbert  Spencer  should  have  in¬ 
vestigated  and  discovered  its  purpose,  which  is  a  far  deeper 
one  than  he  has  thought  out,'  when  he  advocates  it^  overthrow 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  that  leads  to  direct  preservation. 
Had  he  been  studying  the  habits  of  bees  and  ants  he  would 
have  taken  for  granted  that  these  habits  have  a  deeper  ex¬ 
planation  than  what  he  would  expect  to  find  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  those  insects.  It  increases  our  surprise,  in  fact,  when 
we  remember  that  Spencer  as  well  as  Darwin  searched  for 
the  explanations  of  the  habits  of  men  in  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  adopted  in  prehistoric  days  and  whose  rational  purpose 
had  long  since  been  forgotten.  He  supposed,  in  fact,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  had  been  useful  once  as  the  language  of 
learned  men,  and  that  these  branches  had  been  retained  in  the 
course  of  study  much  as  the  habits  of  former  days  had  been 
retained  when  their  conscious  purpose  had  long  since  ceased 
to  exist. 

Our  study  of  Spencer’s  inquiry  into  what  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  leads  us  to  a  very  different  result  from  that 
reached  by  him,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  question  is  left 
op>en  for  very  much  more  investigation. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  ok  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  SOCIAL  IDEAL 

When  education  is  consciously  regarded  as  a  process  of 
social  transformation,  the  educational  necessity  of  a  definite 
conception  of  the  social  end  to  be  attained  thru  education 
becomes  apparent.  The  school  cannot  consciously  assist  in 
transforming  society  unless  the  teacher  has  clearly  in  mind 
an  ideal  humanity  into  which  society  is  to  be  transformed. 
Such  an  ideal,  more  or  less  conscious,  is  doubtless  in  the  mind 
of  almost  every  teacher.  The  educational  demand  is  not 
supplied,  however,  by  the  mere  presence  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  of  a  social  ideal  irrespective  of  its  content.  It  must 
be  a  practical  ideal,  and  an  ideal  upon  which  there  can  be 
common  agreement.  Only  a  social  ideal  which  is  held  in 
common  by  all  teachers  can  really  unify  our  educational  forces. 
The  social  ideal  which  should  serve  as  reference  for  all  the 
work  of  the  school  should  therefore  be  an  ideal  based  uixjn  a 
careful  and  scientific  study  of  social  desirabilities  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  should  be  the  best  and  the  truest  social  ideal  which 
the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  social  development  and 
modem  social  conditions  enables  us  to  construct. 

Now,  the  construction  of  a  social  ideal  which  deserves  to 
win  general  acceptance  is  properly  the  work,  not  of  education, 
but  of  sociology.  Sociology  usually  professes  to  be  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  what  society  is  and  has  been,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  become  what  it  now  is,  and  of  what  it  will  l)ecome 
under  given  conditions.  It  studies  not  only  the  origin  and 
growth  of  society  and  social  institutions,  but  also  their  tenden¬ 
cies.  Sociology  is  therefore  the  science  from  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  some  expression  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  what  society  ought  to  be.  Out  of  its  knowledge  of  social 
facts  and  possibilities  it  should  be  able  to  construct  a  social 
ideal  to  serve  as  the  best  possible  standard  for  comparing  and 
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judging  existing  institutions,  as  a  test  for  all  proposals  re¬ 
garding  social  reform  and  for  individual  conduct,  and  as  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  school.  This  is  one  of  the  points  at  which 
education  is  dependent  u^xin  sociology. 

Sociology,  however,  has  not  yet  presented  a  social  ideal  for 
which  it  is  ready  to  stand  sponsor.  Some  sociologists  even 
maintain  that  the  projection  of  such  an  ideal  is  a  task  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  They  limit  themselves  to  a 
description  of  social  phenomena,  and  to  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  underlying  social  development,  without  attempting 
to  determine  what  ought  to  be,  or  how  these  phenomena  may 
be  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal.  Does  it  not  seem, 
however,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  social  evolution  of  the 
past  ought  to  give  us  some  conception  of  the  probable  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  social  evolution  of  the  future  ?  And  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  ought  to  lead  to  some  idea  of  what  should  be? 
The  sociologist  may  not  be  able  at  present  to  set  up  a  definite 
and  complete  social  ideal  ^vhich  it  should  be  the  object  of  all 
social  efifort  to  realize.  He  will  hardly  be  expected  to  be  wise 
enough  to  forecast  exactly  what  society  will  lie,  ultimately  or 
immediately.  No  one  is  capable  at  present  of  declaring  pre¬ 
cisely  what  society  ought  to  lie,  or  of  predicting  exactly  what 
it  will  be.  And  yet  we  may  reasonably  expect  sociology  to 
formulate  with  increasing  definiteness  a  social  ideal  toward 
which  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  directed. 

The  task  here  assigned  to  sociology  is,  of  course,  a  difficult 
one,  and  must  be  left  to  pens  more  competent  than  mine.  I 
have  neither  the  knowledge  requisite  for  constructing  a 
scientific  social  ideal,  nor  the  imagination  to  portray,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Utopian  philosophers,  an  ideal  society  with 
all  its  details.  Such  imaginative  pictures  are  not  without 
their  value,  but  they  are  more  inspirational  than  practicable. 
I  do  have  the  temerity,  however,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
elements  which,  I  think,  must  enter  into  a  rational  and 
realizable  social  ideal,  and  to  suggest  that  the  school  is  not 
doing  all  that  it  ought  to  do  to  develop  them.  According  to 
my  conception  of  an  ideal  humanity,  there  are  at  least  three 
of  these  elements.  They  are  ( i )  a  high  degree  of  social  in- 
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telligcnce,  (2)  an  improved  social  organization  resulting 
from  social  economy,  and  (3)  the  co-operative  spirit.  The 
work  of  the  school  should  be  consciously  directed  toward  the 
realization  of  a  society  in  which  these  three  elements  find  their 
highest  manifestation. 

The  first  of  these  elements,  namely,  social  intelligence,  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  social  consciousness  with  which  it 
develops  pari  passu.  It  denotes  the  ability  of  society  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  its  members.  Thus  far  its  growth  has 
received  little  conscious  attention.  The  study  of  past  social 
development  reveals  the  fact  that  the  path  of  the  natural 
processes  of  social  evolution  leads  to  higher  development  of 
the  i)sychical  unity  of  society.  “  The  collective  conscious¬ 
ness,”  says  De  Greef,  “  is  a  natural  and  successive  formation, 
a  becoming,  a  progress  each  step  of  which  is  marked  by  an  un¬ 
conscious  consolidation  of  acquired  activity  as  a  point  of 
departure  toward  a  new  conscious  activity.”  ^ 

The  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  his  experience  in  looking  out  for  him¬ 
self.  The  similar  experience  of  each  social  group  warrants 
us  in  assuming  that  social  progress  may  be  depended  upon  to 
develop  the  consciousness  of  each  group,  and  this  conscious¬ 
ness  will  manifest  itself  in  the  gradual  formation  of  the  social 
intelligence,  which  has  been  defined  as  that  “  consensus  of 
individual  intelligence  which  forms  a  public  opinion,  a  public 
conscience,  a  public  will,  and  is  manifested  in  law,  institutions, 
and  administration.”  The  intensification  of  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  improvement  of  social  intelligence  seem  to 
be  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  further  s(x:ial  development. 

Those  who  accept  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  will  not  need 
to  be  convinced  that  social  intelligence  is  a  natural  product  of 
social  development.  They  will  be  aware,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  the  social  mind  is  low, 
hence  the  frequent  extravagance  of  social  action.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  the  social  organism,  with  respect 
to  its  psychic  development,  resembles  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life,  such  as  have  no  brain  to  preside  over  and  co- 

’  IntrotiuctioH  (i  Ai  sociologie,  ii  :  433. 
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ordinate  their  various  activities.  According  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  man  himself,  so  far  as  his  intelligence  is  con¬ 
cerned,  was  once  in  the  condition  of  these  low  forms  of  life, 
but  by  a  succession  of  experiences  his  intellect  was  evolved. 
This  intellect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  controls  his  impulses 
and  guides  his  activities.  It  made  its  appearance  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  attaining  individual  ends.  In  this  respect  it  is 
like  the  teeth  or  claws  of  the  animal.  It  is  thru  the  influence 
of  association,  however,  that  it  has  made  its  most  rapid  strides. 
An  inevitable  result  has  been  a  growing  corresiK)ndence  of 
individual  and  social  interests.  Consequently  individual 
intelligence  is  by  the  natural  process  of  social  evolution 
gradually  becoming  socialized.  W'e  have  now  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  value  of  social  intelligence,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  applied  means  for  increasing  its  development.  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  expect  the  continuance,  with  ever 
increasing  rapidity,  of  the  integration  of  individual  intelli¬ 
gence  into  what  may  be  -projjerly  called  social  intelligence. 
We  disregard  no  principle  of  nature,  therefore,  when  we 
declare  that  the  development  of  the  social  consciousness  will 
continue  and  that  social  intelligence  will  increasingly  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  society.  The  ideal  society  will  be  ideally 
intelligent. 

Granting  that  the  ideal  society  will  manifest  a  high  degree 
of  social  intelligence,  we  are  by  logical  necessity  forced  to 
admit  that  this  intelligence  will  result  in  the  social  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  economy.  “  The  history  of  prog¬ 
ress,”  says  Ritchie,  ”  is  the  record  of  a  gradual  diminution 
of  ivaste.”  The  elimination  of  waste  is  a  characteristic  of 
intelligent  action.  Progress  in  individual  or  social  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  economy  practicetl. 
The  social  progress  thus  far  achieved,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  has  chiefly  consisted  in  the  process  of  the  gradual 
conservation  of  energy.  This  process  must  continue  pari 
passu  with  the  development  of  social  intelligence.  For  it  is 
only  thru  a  better,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  economical,  use  of 
social  forces  that  improved  social  intelligence  can  manifest 
itself.  We  are  thus  inevitably  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
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fact  that  an  ideal  social  condition  implies  a  better  organization 
of  society,  in  industry,  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  education, 
than  that  of  to-day.  Certainly  an  improvement  in  the 
organization  of  social  activities  is  a  desired  end.  No  one  can 
look  upon  the  modern  methods  of  industry,  for  instance,  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  enormous  waste  which  they  involve.  Ill- 
directed  and  unemployed  labor,  wasted  capital,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tive  use  of  the  soil  are  visible  on  every  hand.  If  an  individual 
should  carry  on  his  business  as  the  general  business  of  any 
civilized  country  is  conducted,  he  would  inevitably  fall  into 
bankruptcy.  To  avoid  the  waste  characteristic  of  social 
development  under  the  natural  process,  the  social  intelligence 
must  be  applied  like  that  of  an  individual  in  private  liusiness. 
'I'he  object  for  which  a  good  business  manager  constantly 
strives  is  the  elimination  of  waste.  If  this  is  good  business 
policy,  it  is  good  social  policy.  The  principle  of  economy 
applies  to  the  development  of  society  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
individual.  Without  committing  ourselves,  then,  to  any 
definite  prediction  as  to  the  form  which  future  social  organi¬ 
zation,  industrial,  political,  or  religious,  will  take,  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  increased  social  intelligence  must  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  an  improved  social  organization,  an  organization 
in  which  there  will  be  less  friction,  less  working  at  cross¬ 
purposes,  less  waste.  A  higher  degree  of  social  economy 
consequent  upon  improved  social  organization  is,  then,  a 
second  element  which  must  enter  into  a  rational  social  ideal. 
The  ideal  society  will  be  rationally  organized  and  therefore 
economical. 

The  third  indispensable  element  of  the  social  ideal  is  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  and  this  element  is  implied  by  the  other  two. 
As  social  organization  is  the  necessary  result  of  social  intelli¬ 
gence,  so  the  co-operative  spirit  is  necessarily  demanded  by  an 
improved  social  organization.  It  may  l)e  possible,  of  course, 
to  organize  the  forces  of  a  society  under  a  regime  of  com¬ 
pulsory  co-operation,  but  compulsory  co-operation  in  the 
attainment  of  a  worthy  social  end  implies  the  absence  of 
socialized  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  It  means 
either  that  the  social  ideal  conceived  is  not  a  rational  one,  or 
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that  the  individual  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  his 
interests  are  bound  up  in  its  realization.  Voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  alone  can  eliminate  the  waste  of  human  efYort  and  of  the 
forces  of  nature  characteristic  of  modern  society.  Men  must 
strive  with  each  other  for  the  common  good,  and  not  against 
each  other  for  individual  profit.  Nothing  else  will  make 
possible  ideal  social  economy.  The  ideal  society  will  be  co¬ 
operative. 

The  development  of  an  ideal  co-operative  spirit  in  human 
society,  which  implies  the  transformation  of  the  competitive 
type  of  man  into  the  co-operative  type,  will  be  a  process  of 
years,  if  not  of  centuries.  Indeed  its  very  possibility  may  be 
denied.  There  are  those  who  still  maintain  that  competition 
and  not  co-operation  is  the  essential  element  in  an  ideal  social 
condition.  Competition,  they  say,  is  the  mainspring  of 
human  progress.  Without  it  there  would  be  neither  individ¬ 
ual  nor  social  advancement.  The  growth  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  implies  the  decadence,  of  the  competitive  spirit,  and  this, 
they  think,  is  equivalent  to  a  retardation  of  scicial  progress. 
Competition,  however,  may  be  divided  into  a  rivalry  in  secur¬ 
ing  individual  advantages, — profit,  social  or  political  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  the  like, — and  a  rivalry  in  promoting  the  common 
good.  As  a  rivalry  in  the  attainment  of  primarily  individual 
ends,  as  strife  between  man  and  man,  it  is  a  transient  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  human  society,  and  must  give  way  to  co-operation 
as  rapidly  as  social  intelligence  is  developed. 

In  asserting  that  competition  in  this  narrow  sense  is 
destined  to  give  way  to  co-operation,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  denying  that  this  kind  of  competition  has  been 
and  now  is  a  most  effective  factor  in  individual  and  social 
development.  In  the  subhuman  realm,  in  the  form  of  the 
struggle  «  out  ranee,  it  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
The  competitive  struggle  is,  indeed,  among  the  lower  animals 
the  chief  instrument  in  promoting  individual  progress;  and 
the  same  must  be  conceded  with  reference  to  unconscious 
social  development.  “  In  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
societies,”  says  Mr.  Spencer,  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the 
survival  of  those  in  which  the  power  of  military  co-operation 
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is  that  primary  kind  of  co-operation  which  prepares  the  way 
for  other  kinds.”  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  “destruction 
or  abs(jrption  of  the  smaller  im-united  stjcieties  by  the  united 
larger  ones  is  an  inevitable  process  thru  which  the  varieties 
of  men  most  adapted  for  social  life  supplant  the  less  adapted 
varieties.”  “  Every  student  of  social  development  will  agree 
with  this  author  when  he  says :  “  Knowledge  of  the  miseries 
which  have  for  countless  ages  been  everywhere  caused  by  the 
antagonisms  of  societies  must  not  prevent  us  from  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  all-important  part  these  antagonisms  have  played  in 
civilization.  Shudder  as  we  must  at  the  cannihalism  which 
all  over  the  world  in  early  days  was  a  sequence  of  war;  shrink 
as  we  may  from  the  thought  of  those  immolations  of  pris¬ 
oners  which  have,  tens  of  thousands  of  times,  followed  battles 
between  wild  triljes;  read  as  we  do  with  horror  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  heads  and  the  whitening  bones  of  slain  people  left 
by  barbarian  invaders;  hate  as  we  ought  the  militant  spirit 
which  is  even  now  among  ourselves  prompting  base  treacher¬ 
ies  and  brutal  aggressions;  we  must  not  let  our  feelings  blind 
us  to  the  proofs  that  intersocial  conflicts  have  furthered  the 
development  of  social  structures.”  '*  And  yet,  granting  that 
this  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  kind  of  competition  is 
essential  to  human  advancement.  It  means  only  that  strife 
has  been  an  effectual  agent  in  progress  in  the  ab.sence  of  any¬ 
thing  better. 

Admitting,  then,  that  brutal  competition,  both  individual 
and  social,  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  progress, 
should  we  not  endeavor  to  conserve  it  in  the  interest  of  future 
social  development?  This  is  one  of  the  common  mistakes  of 
those  who  reason  about  social  matters.  Because  a  thing  has 
always  l>een  they  conceive  that  it  must  always  he.  Whereas 
the  fact  that,  under  the  natural  process  of  development,  a 
thing  has  been  so  or  so.  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  This  is  but  to  say  that  man's  work  is  to 
improve  upon  nature.  Comi)etition  has  indeed  been  a  strong 
factor  in  social  development,  but  so  also  have  tyranny, 

’  Principles  of  sociology,  ii  :  280. 
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slavery,  and  cannibalism,  and  all  the  various  forms  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Must  all  these  go  on  because,  in  the  absence  of 
social  intelligence,  they  have  served  a  purpose  in  social  de¬ 
velopment?  Mr.  Spencer  has  seen  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
supposition,  and  has  expressed  himself  as  follows:  “While 
this  merciless  discipline  of  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,” 
he  says,  “  has  l^een  essential  to  the  progress  of  sentient  life, 
its  persistence  thru  all  time  with  all  creatures  must  not  be 
inferred.  The  high  organization  evolved  by  and  for  this 
universal  conflict  is  not  necessarily  forever  employed  to  like 
ends.  The  resulting  jxjwer  and  intelligence  admit  of  l)eing 
far  otherwise  employed.  Not  for  offense  and  defense  only 
are  the  inherited  structures  useful,  hut  for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses;  and  these  various  other  purposes  may  finally  become 
the  exclusive  puqKises.  The  myriads  of  years  of  warfare 
which  have  developed  the  powers  of  all  lower  tyi)es  of  crea¬ 
tures  have  bequeathed  to  the  highest  type  of  creature  the 
powers  now  used  by  him  for ‘countless  objects  l)esides  those  of 
killing  and  avoiding  being  killed.  His  limbs,  teeth,  and  nails 
are  hut  little  employed  in  fight ;  and  his  mind  is  not  ordinarily 
occupied  in  devising  ways  of  destroying  other  creatures,  or 
guarding  himself  from  injury  by  them.”  *  This  is  additional 
te.stimony  to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  competition  that  has 
serv'ed  Nature’s  pur|K)ses  in  the  past  need  not  necessarily  be 
continued  in  the  future. 

As  to  the  natural  development  of  the  co-operative  spirit,  it 
would  he  easy  to  show  that  in  evolution  the  principle  of  co¬ 
operation  is  almost  coeval  with  the  principle  of  competition, 
and  that  from  the  dawn  of  society  which  owes  its  origin  to 
that  principle  it  has  been  steadily  advancing,  while  competi¬ 
tion  has  l)een  receding,  or,  at  all  events,  has  l^een  undergoing 
a  process  of  modification.  Life,  indeed,  began  with  a  single 
cell,  hut  no  forward  stq)  was  taken  until  the  principle  of 
sexual  co-operation  was  introduced.  This  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  factor  whose  operation,  even  in  the  subhuman 
world,  is  as  plainly  visible  as  the  principle  of  competition. 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  presented  many  beautiful  instances  of 

^  Principles  of  sociology,  ii  :  241. 
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co-operation  among  plants,  and  many  writers  since  his  time 
have  shown  that  mutual  aid  is  as  much  a  law  of  animal  life 
as  mutual  struggle.  No  one  perhaps  has  revealed  this  princi¬ 
ple  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Kropotkin,  who  declares  that 
“  under  any  circumstances  sociability  is  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Those  species  which  willingly 
or  unwillingly  abandon  it  are  doomed  to  decay;  while  those 
animals  which  know  best  how  to  combine  have  the  greatest 
chances  of  survival  and  of  further  evolution,  altho  they  may 
be  inferior  to  others  in  each  of  the  faculties  enumerated  by 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  save  the  intellectual  faculty.  The 
highest  vertebrates,  and  esj^cially  mankind,  are  the  best  proof 
of  this  assertion.  As  to  the  intellectual  faculty,  while  every 
Darwinist  will  agree  with  Darwin  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
arm  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  the  most  powerful  factor  of 
further  evolution,  he  also  will  admit  that  intelligence  is 
an  eminently  social  faculty.  Language,  imitation,  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  are  so  many  elements  of  growing  intel¬ 
ligence  of  which  the  unsociable  animal  is  deprived.  There¬ 
fore,  we  find,  at  the  top  of  each  class  of  animals,  the  ants, 
the  parrots,  and  the  monkeys,  all  combining  the  greatest 
sociability  with  the  highest  development  of  intelligence.  The 
fittest  are  thus  the  most  sociable  animals,  and  sociability 
appears  as  the  chief  factor  of  evolution,  both  directly,  by 
securing  the  well-being  of  the  sjjecies  while  diminishing  the 
waste  of  energy,  and  indirectly,  by  favoring  the  growth  of 
intelligence.”  ®  We  see,  then,  the  power  and  the  prevalence 
of  sociability  and  co-operation  within  the  group.  They  have 
gradually  changed  the  form  of  the  competitive  struggle.  The 
individual  struggle  for  existence  has  been  modified,  says 
Professor  Huxley,  to  a  struggle  for  enjoyment.  Primitively 
it  was  brawn  against  brawn.  To-day  it  is  brain  against  brain. 
This  modification  of  the  competitive  struggle  within  the  group 
must  continue  as  the  natural  result  of  association,  and  the 
struggle  of  group  against  group  is  destined  to  undergo  the 
same  transformation. 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  competition — I  mean, 

^  Nin€tetnth  century,  xxviii  :  711. 
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of  course,  competition  in  the  narrow  sense — is  an  eternal  and 
immutable  law  of  nature.  There  is  no  “  law  of  competition,” 
if  we  mean  by  that  expression  to  describe  an  unchangeable 
method  of  social  progress.  All  that  is  demanded  by  nature  to 
produce  social  evolution  is  effort  or  action.  “  Nature,”  said 
Goethe,  “  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and  development,  and 
attaches  her  curse  to  all  inaction.”  Hitherto  and  now  com¬ 
petition  has  been  necessary  to  action,  and  it  probably  will 
remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  a  stimulus  it  cannot  be  superseded  by  another 
stimulus  that  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  a  true  economy. 
In  the  light  of  past  development,  then,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  comjjetition  as  a  rivalry  for  social  benefits  is 
doomed.  The  future  belongs  to  co-operation  or,  if  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  to  the  rivalry  in  social  service.  Co-operation  means 
co-working;  co- working  develops  community  of  feeling, 
which  is  sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  the  basis  of  love. 
“  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.” 

The  conclusion  here  arrived  at  is  not  a  sentimental  one.  It 
rests  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.  Darwin  himself  suggested 
it  when  he  said :  “  Important  as  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
been,  and  even  still  is,  yet  as  far  as  the  highest  part  of  man’s 
nature  is  concerned,  there  are  other  agencies  more  important. 
For  the  moral  qualities  are  advanced  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  much  more  thru  the  effect  of  habit,  the  reasoning 
powers,  instruction,  religion,  etc.,  than  thru  natural  selec¬ 
tion.”  *  John  Fisk,  too,  maintained  “  that  the  universal 
struggle  for  existence  having  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  that 
consummate  product  of  creative  agencies,  the  human  soul, 
has  done  its  work,  and  will  presently  cease.”  Struggle  is  the 
only  desideratum,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  but  that  nature 
will  always  present  sufficient  opportunity  for  that.  “If  we 
are  still  reminded  that  only  thru  struggle  can  mankind  attain 
any  good  thing,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  struggle  from 
which  we  can  never  altogether  escape — the  struggle  against 
nature,  including  the  blind  forces  of  human  passion.  There 
will  always  be  enough  to  do  in  this  ceaseless  struggle  to  call 

*  Descent  of  man,  2d  edition,  p.  6l8. 
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forth  all  the  energies  of  which  human  nature  at  its  very 
best  is  capable.  At  present,  how  much  of  these  energies, 
intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  ])hysical,  is  wasted  in  mutual 
destruction !  May  we  not  hope  that  by  degrees  this  mutual 
conllict  will  he  turned  into  mutual  help?  And,  if  it  is  pointed 
out  that  even  at  present  mutual  help  does  come  about  even 
thru  mutual  contlict,  indirectly  and  with  much  loss  on  the 
way,  may  we  not  hope  to  make  that  mutual  help  conscious, 
rational,  systematic,  and  so  to  eliminate,  more  and  more,  the 
suffering  going  on  around  us?  ”  ' 

The  social  ideal,  then,  the  aim  which  should  direct  the 
educational  process  and  serve  as  reference  for  all  educational 
practices,  is  an  ideal  humanity  involving  i)erfected  social  in¬ 
intelligence,  social  economy,  and  voluntary  co-operation. 
These  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  social  ideal  which 
the  school  should  consciously  endeavor  to  realize.  The  social 
function  of  the  school  is  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  ])ossil)le  these 
formative  elements  of  an  ideal  humanity.  All  its  work  should 
l>e  judged  in  the  light  of  the  demands  which  this  ideal  makes 
uiK)n  it.  Now  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  school  conscif)usly 
doing  to  realize  the  social  ideal  in  which  social  intelligence, 
stKial  economy,  and  co-operation  are  the  leading  elements? 

Obviously  social  organization  is  not  directly  the  work  of 
the  school :  consc(|uently,  we  may  limit  our  intpiiry  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  the  school  is  doing  to  develop  social  intelligence 
and  the  co-operative  spirit. 

As  to  social  intelligence,  we  may  say,  in  the  first  i)lace,  that 
the  .school  is  necessarily,  with  reference  to  knowledge,  a  dis¬ 
tributing  i)oint.  It  hands  down  to  the  rising  generation  our 
intellectual  heritage.  Its  aim.  however,  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties  rather  than  the 
distribution  of  knowledge.  This  idea  of  discipline  is  .some¬ 
times  carried  too  far.  It  is  .so  easy  to  declaim  against  “  cram¬ 
ming,”  and  so  many  denunciations  of  it  are  heard,  that  one 
might  Ik?  led  to  believe  a  true  education  consists  in  developing 
the  mind  without  imparting  information.  It  should  not  he 
forgotten,  however,  that  one  function,  if  not  the  function,  of 

’  Ritchie,  Darwinism  and potitics.  p.  82. 
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our  school  system  is  to  distribute  amongst  the  members  of 
society  the  most  important  knowledge  that  has  already  been 
accumulated. 

Now  an  examination  of  school  curricula  will  reveal  the  fact 
that,  on  the  average,  the  school  falls  short  of  its  proper  func¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  distributing  the  most  valuable  extant  knowl¬ 
edge.  How  much  really  valuable  knowledge  has  the  average 
high-school  graduate?  Enough  Latin,  perhaps,  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  everlasting  dislike  for  it;  a  smattering  of  one  or  two 
foreign  languages,  and  a  doubtful  acquaintance  with  his  own. 
This,  together  with  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics  and  more  or  less  informa¬ 
tion  alxnit  history,  civics,  and  literature,  practically  includes 
what  he  has  learned  in  the  process  of  leading  out  his  co-called 
faculties.  No  one  will  question  the  imi)ortance  of  culture, 
discipline,  development  of  power,  character,  etc.,  as  legitimate 
aims  of  the  school;  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  should  perform 
more  consciously  than  at  present  the  distributing  function, 
which,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  is  equally  important. 
And  when  it  does  this,  far  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
social  sciences  than  is  devoted  to  them  now. 

The  mere  distribution  of  knowledge,  however,  may  not 
result  in  the  development  of  social  intelligence.  Social  intelli¬ 
gence  demands,  to  lie  sure,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
especially  of  knowledge  alx)ut  society.  But  no  matter  how 
intelligent  individuals  may  be,  there  will  be  no  integration  of 
the  social  consciousness  so  long  as  individuals  are  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  selfishness.  A  great  function  of  the  school,  then, 
is  to  socialize  the  knowledge  distributed;  that  is,  to  give  it  a 
social  value.  The  socialization  of  intelligence,  however,  is 
but  a  step  in  the  transformation  of  the  individual  from  the 
competitive  to  the  co-operative  type,  and  this  the  school 
should  consciously  attempt  to  do.  The  typical  man  of  to-day 
is  the  com|)etitive  man;  in  other  words,  the  fighter.  His 
motto  is  that  of  the  ancient  Scottish  family,  “  Thou  shalt 
starve  ere  I  want.”  His  succes.ses  are  dwelt  uj)on  and  ex- 
aggerated,  and  his  career  is  held  up  for  emulation.  “  For 
eighteen  centuries.”  says  Ritchie,  ”  a  gosj)el  of  peace  and 
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brotherhood  has  been  preached  and  talked:  but  the  child  plays 
with  a  toy  gun  and  the  youth  sees  the  successful  millionaire 
held  up  as  his  model  for  imitation — the  man  who  boasts  that 
he  is  ‘  self-made,’  and  who,  as  the  American  remarked,  has  by 
that  boast  ‘  taken  a  great  responsibility  off  the  Almighty.’ 
Not  only  education,  but  the  very  amusements  and  worthy  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  school  life  are  all  infected  and  corrupted  by 
this  diseased  spirit  of  competition.”  *  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  but  it  is  still  more  true  that 
all  the  world  admires  a  fighter.  The  man  on  horseback  is  the 
popular  hero.  This  is  easily  explained.  Competition  has  in 
the  past,  as  was  said  before,  been  the  law  of  life.  Generally 
speaking,  the  race  has  been  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  Society  has  unconsciously  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  clashing  of  individual  interests.  The  interests  of  superior 
men  were  to  a  certain  extent  the  interests  of  the  race;  hence 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  the  great-man 
theory  of  history.  Society  owes,  or  thinks  it  owes,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  lent  their  energy  and  strength  to 
nature  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes;  that  is,  have 
expanded  themselves  in  wasteful  competition  until  she  has 
forged  in  the  heat  of  competition  strife  better  instruments  of 
progress.  All  honor  to  the  so-called  man  of  action,  for  it  is 
to  action  that  evolution  is  due.  But  more  rapid  evolution 
will  follow  more  intelligent  action;  that  is  to  say,  co-operative 
effort.  Competition  is  now  giving  way  to  co-operation. 
Education  should  hasten  the  movement.  It  should  strive  to 
produce  a  different  type  of  man;  a  man  who  employs  his 
energy  and  talent  in  assisting  his  fellow-men  to  higher  use¬ 
fulness  rather  than  in  rendering  their  efforts  nugatory  or 
futile;  a  man  whose  motto  is  that  of  the  English  prince, 
“  Ich  dien,”  and  whose  conduct  illustrates  his  motto.  That 
is  to  say,  education  should  assume  what  some  regard  as  the 
impossible  task  of  changing  human  nature.  To  those  who 
accept  the  evolutionary  theory,  however,  there  is  no  imi)ossi- 
bility  about  such  a  task.  “  The  intelligence  which  has  con¬ 
verted  the  savage  and  rapacious  wolf  into  the  faithful  guardian 

*  Darwinism  and  politics,  p.  54. 
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of  the  flock,”  said  Professor  Huxley,  “  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  toward  curbing  the  instincts  of  savagery  in  men,” 
and  he  instances  the  suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct  between 
near  relations  as  illustrating  the  modifications  which  the 
natural  tendencies  of  men  may  undergo  by  training.® 

It  may  be  said  that  these  modifications  have  been  brought 
about  by  natural  selection  and  not  by  education,  by  nature 
and  not  by  man,  but  when  we  remember  that  education  is 
itself  a  factor  in  natural  selection,  this  objection  loses  its 
weight.  Whatever  the  agent  we  know  that  the  work  has 
been  performed,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  process  should  enable 
man  to  undertake  it  for  himself.  We  have  been  inspired  by 
the  old  adage,  what  man  has  done  man  can  do,  but  there  is 
no  less  truth,  and  even  more  inspiration,  in  the  thought  that 
what  nature  has  done  man  can  do  l)etter.‘® 

Now  modern  education,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more 
enlightened  educational  thinkers,  is  chiefly  engaged  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  competitive  type  of  individuality.  The  competitive 
man — the  warrior,  the  “  successful  ”  man — is  held  up  for 
emulation.  As  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  modern  com¬ 
mercialism  it  often  introduces  in  the  schools  the  very  s<Kial 
situation  which  in  theory  it  condemns.  It  relies  on  artificial 
stimuli  to  secure  the  action  necessary  to  individual  and  social 
development,  and  these  are  the  stimuli  of  selfishness.  Prizes, 
marks,  hont)rs,  distinctions,  which  encourage  invidious  com¬ 
parisons,  and  other  forms  of  stimulating  the  comi)etitive  spirit, 
even  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  envy  of  others,  take  the  place  of 
functional  pleasure  in  acquiring  and  using  knowledge,  atid 
the  gratification  which  always  comes  from  successful  co¬ 
operation  toward  a  worthy  end.  “  Prize-giving,”  says  the 
author  of  Scientific  meliorism,  "  brings  with  it  two  injurious 
sets  of  effects,  the  one  negative  and  the  other  positive.  On 
the  negative  side  it  diverts  the  attention  from  the  simple  pleas¬ 
ures  which  are  the  natural  reward  of  effort,  thus  preventing 

’See  Evolution  and  ethics,  p.  85,  and  note  23,  p.  116. 

The  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  changing  human  nature  has  been  keenly 
satirized  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  in  a  poem  entitled  “  Similar  cases. 
See  In  this  our  world,  and  other  poems,  p.  72. 
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the  forming  of  an  all-important  association  of  ideas;  whilst 
on  the  positive  side  it  creates  a  craving  for  something  over 
and  above  the  natural  reward  of  effort,  and  so  gives  to 
humanity  an  artificial  requirement.”  And  she  proceeds  to 
illustrate  the  matter  as  follows  (p.  356)  :  “  In  a  class  of  fifty 
boys  let  us  suppose  that  half  of  the  number  possess  the  tem¬ 
perament  called  nervous  sanguine  (and  are  therefore  highly 
excitable),  whilst  the  other  half  are  nervous  lymphatic.  The 
former  are  thrown  by  the  competitive  system  into  an  excited 
state  of  keen  pursuit;  the  latter,  incapable  of  the  strain,  are 
discouraged,  and  fall  into  languor  and  indifference.  The 
state  of  keen  pursuit  is  analogous  to  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
a  savage  hunting  for  prey.  It  is  the  barbarous  predatory 
instincts  that  are  aroused  in  the  child.  The  prize  is  before 
him,  he  sees  that  alone;  his  intelligence  is  narrowed,  it  will  be 
receptive  of  nothing  but  what  relates  to  the  prize;  his  feelings 
are  cruel  in  their  blank  indifference  to  the  desires  of  his 
companions;  and  when  success  crowns  his  efforts,  the  pride 
he  feels  has  nothing  to  do  with  knowledge  gained;  it  is  the 
innocent,  but  quite  uncivilized  joy  of  an  ancient  Nimrod  who 
has  beaten  his  fellows  in  the  field. 

“  But  the  barl)aric  instincts  of  the  chase  are  not  confined 
to  the  lx)som  of  the  successful  young  Nimrod.  The  unsuc¬ 
cessful  young  competitors  are  secretly  suffering  jealousy  and 
envy,  those  passions  of  the  uncivilized  man  which  modem 
education  is  bound  to  keep  latent  until  they  die  out  of  the 
race,  whilst  the  poor  children  who  were  never  in  the  running 
are  cherishing  an  inward  sense  of  self-depreciation,  which,  if 
no  counteracting  influences  intervene,  will  make  them  grow 
into  craven-hearted,  abject-spirited  men  and  women,  subject 
to  the  rule  of  any  tyrant  they  are  near,  or  slaves  to  the  tyranny 
of  senseless  fashion. 

“  My  contention,  then,  is  this,  that  in  order  to  make  promi¬ 
nent  the  natural  rewards  of  intellectual  effort,  and  to  bring 
into  play  all  the  gentle  and  pleasurable  emotions  that  are 
appropriate  to  civilized  life  and  the  charm  of  which  must 
be  experienced  early  to  prove  effective  in  molding  character, 
we  must  banish  prizes  from  our  schools,  and  firmly  remove 
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every  species  of  artificial  stimulus,  replacing  these,  however, 
by  the  natural  stimuli,  and  never  relaxing  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  until  every  child  is  freely  responding  to  these  natural 
stimuli.” 

Further  changes  involved  in  the  conscious  effort  to  trans¬ 
form  the  individual  type  in  the  direction  of  the  co-operative 
spirit,  and  which  are  implied  demands  upon  education  when 
viewed  as  an  instrument  of  social  progress,  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  They  have  been  emphasized  by  the  la¬ 
mented  Colonel  Parker  in  his  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  the  school  an  ideal  community,  and  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  Professor  Dewey  in  his  experiment  of  modifying 
the  curriculum  and  directing  the  organization  of  the  school 
on  the  principle  that  the  school  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  social  improvement. 

This  brief  consideration  of  the  social  aim  and  its  demands 
upon  the  school  has  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  the  fact  that 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint  the  first  requirement  of  a 
well-ordered  system  of  education,  and  of  the  most  skillful 
teaching,  is  the  projection  of  an  ideal  humanity  toward  the 
realization  of  which  education  may  be  directed,  and  doubtless 
it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  improving  the  work 
of  education  by  developing  a  deeper  consciousness  of  its 
social  function.  If  the  social  ideal  suggested  is  a  practical 
and  a  desirable  one,  then  the  school  should  be  consciously 
employed  to  realize  it.  It  should  never  lose  sight,  of  course, 
of  its  immediate  aim  of  developing  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  capacities  and  powers  of  the  individual.  But  it 
must  keep  ever  in  mind  the  necessity  of  socializing  these 
powers,  of  realizing  a  double  aim.  This  function  of  aiming 
at  the  promotion  of  social  progress,  while  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  highest  possible  individual  develop¬ 
ment,  may  perhaps  he  fairly  expressed  by  the  word  “  social¬ 
ization.” 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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In  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1664,  lived  Edward  Gove.  With 
the  seventh  generation  from  that  time,  in  the  same  town,  I 
was  born,  and  my  father,  with  his  young  family,  was  the  last 
to  leave  that  settlement,  where  now  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  my  branch  of  the  family  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  town 
records  and  on  the  stones  in  the  village  burying  ground. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  this  Review  for  December  last,  from 
the  pen  of  John  Swett,  that  this  town  of  Hampton,  so  promi¬ 
nently  a  part  of  the  life  of  my  ancestors,  can  “  fairly  claim  the 
honor  of  beginning  in  New  England  the  first  typical,  demo¬ 
cratic,  colonial  common  school  which  placed  all  children,  Ixiys 
and  girls  alike,  on  a  common  footing  of  equal  rights  to  an 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.” 

I  have  learned  that  Alliert  G.  Lane,  the  eminent  Chicago 
superintendent,  is  also  a  product  of  old  Hampton. 

Whatever  I  obtained  of  schcxiling  in  those  days  was  owing, 
quite  as  much  as  to  school,  to  interest  of  my  parents  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  an  ambitious  and  vigorous  mother,  who,  as  I  look 
back,  seems  to  me  to  have  devoted  her  entire  thoughts  to  her 
firstborn. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  I  entered  my  first  common  school 
in  Hampton,  N.  H.  I  remember  little  of  that  school.  I 
remember  the  calico  tunic  of  indigo  blue,  dotted  with  white 
spots,  which  I  wore  when  mother  started  me.  with  a  little  tin 
bucket  of  luncheon,  to  the  schoolhouse  more  than  a  mile  away. 
I  remember  the  brick  schoolhouse  at  the  corner  of  the  roads : 
the  adjustment  of  seats  in  the  schoolroom — the  large  seats  at 
the  back,  the  small  seats  in  front,  others  ranging  l>etween 
them,  rising  step  by  step  to  the  back  of  the  room.  I  remember 
the  high  platform  on  which  was  the  master’s  desk,  standing 
high  on  four  legs,  under  which  frequently  sat  a  culprit  for 
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punishment,  I  remember  the  pine  grove  back  of  the  school- 
house,  where  we  spent  our  noon  hour  in  summer,  and  the 
neighbor’s  well  on  the  other  side,  from  which  the  school  bucket 
was  filled  with  water  for  us  to  drink.  But  of  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  or  the  routine  of  the  school  I  have  no  recollection 
with  one  exception ;  I  was  found  guilty  of  destroying,  with  my 
teeth,  a  new  quill  pen  belonging  to  one  of  the  large  girls  of 
the  school — for  which  I  was  rqirimanded. 

Soon  after  my  school  was  changed  to  the  town  school.  This 
was  the  typical  town  school  of  New  England — a  brick  house; 
thirty  or  forty  pupils  of  all  ages;  taught  by  one  teacher  for 
three  months  followed  by  another — for  the  custom  of  chang¬ 
ing  teachers  each  school  term  was  fixed.  In  winter  the  school 
was  officered,  as  a  rule,  by  some  young  fellow  from  Dart¬ 
mouth,  who  got  leave  to  come  down  from  Hanover  to  earn 
money  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  the  college;  in  summer  some 
academy-educated  woman  filled  the  ix)sition. 

I  was  about  six  years  old^  well  along  in  my  work,  owing  to 
the  persistent,  never-ceasing  efforts  of  that  dear  mother.  I 
could  read  as  well  then  as  I  can  now,  and  knew  as  much  as  was 
possible  for  a  country  l)oy  to  know  of  the  literature  of  the 
period.  The  text-lxx>ks  placed  in  my  hands  were  Adams’ 
Arithmetic,  Porter’s  Rhetorical  reader,  Mitchell’s  Geography, 
and  Peter  Parley’s  History.  This  last-named  book  was  my 
si>ecial  delight,  and  my  recitations  from  that  text  afford  a 
delightful  remembrance  of  my  early  sclKxd  life.  This  schcx)!- 
room  was  arranged  just  as  was  my  first  school;  rising  seats 
and  high  platform  for  the  schoolmaster;  the  little  people  in 
front,  the  big  ones  behind,  on  pine  seats  with  desks  in  front, 
gradually  disappearing,  year  by  year,  under  the  whittling  of 
the  jack-knives  of  the  pupils  who  in  turn  occupied  them. 

I  i)rogressetl,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  remarkably  in  my  studies. 
I  understand  the  reason  better  to-day  than  I  did  then.  Every¬ 
thing  that  w'as  done  at  school  was  also  done  at  home  with  my 
mother;  in  reading,  much  more.  While  not  technically  an 
educated  woman,  she  was  versed  in  that  which  jiertained  to 
elementary  education,  and  when  my  arithmetic  troubled, 
mother  was  able  to  see  me  thru. 
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I  remember  some  of  the  queer  punishments  of  that  school, 
but  am  not  sure  that  any  were  inflicted  upon  me.  To  hold  a 
book  at  arm’s  length  for  a  period  of  time  until  the  body  ached, 
was  one.  The  master  had  found  in  the  fields  a  rough  granite 
bowlder  of  pyramidal  shape,  standing  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  floor.  He  was  fond  of  compelling  a  fractious  pupil 
to  sit  on  the  apex  of  that  pyramid.  It  was  not  comfortable 
to  rest  the  weight  on  that  granite  point,  neither  was  it  possible 
to  take  that  sitting  position  without  placing  some  weight  on 
the  top,  and  that  was  physical  torture.  I  remember  another, 
where  the  boy  was  to  maintain  a  tenpenny  nail  in  position,  one 
end  on  the  flcxtr,  the  other  end  supported  by  the  index  finger 
of  the  boy.  The  least  motion  caused  the  nail  to  fall,  followed 
by  thwacks  upon  the  back  with  a  stick. 

This  must  have  been  quite  a  modern  school,  because  we 
were  all  well  treated  if  we  behaved.  I  do  not  rememljer  ever 
having  seen  a  girl  punished  in  that  school.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  schoolmasters  was  Watson. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old  my  ambitious  mother  deter¬ 
mined  that  that  common  school  was  too  common  for  her  boy, 
and  I  was  transferred  to  the  academy  at  Hampton  Falls,  where 
my  grandfather  lived  and  in  whose  house  I  was  born.  This 
academy  was  an  attractive,  old-fashioned  building;  a  large 
square  frame  structure,  painted  white  with  green  blinds,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  comely  belfry,  from  which  bell-tower — morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night — the  people  of  the  village  were  advised 
of  the  time. 

The  boys  of  the  academy  were  assembled  on  the  lower 
floor, — many  of  them  young  men, — in  charge  of  the  principal 
and  his  assistant;  the  upper  floor  was  in  charge  of  the  precep¬ 
tress,  where  only  girls  were  assembled.  This  was  a  college¬ 
fitting  school.  Being  a  mere  child  when  I  was  placed  in  the 
academy,  I  was  assigned  to  the  upper  floor  with  the  young 
lady  students.  The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  academy  was 
the  Rev.  Zebulon  Jones,  who  was  also  the  village  pastor;  the 
name  of  the  preceptress  I  cannot  tell. 

Once  in  the  academy,  my  mother  saw^  to  it  that  I  was 
ushered  into  grave  and  eminent  studies;  of  what  they  were  I 
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remember  only  one,  from  which  I  was  graduated.  The  text 
was  Parker’s  Geographical  questions,  a  lxx)k  of  many  pages, 
consisting  of  questions  in  geography,  map  questions.  At  the 
end  of  each  question  were  placed  the  initial  and  final  letters  of 
the  words  of  the  answer,  When  1  was  ready,  I  was  examined 
in  Parker’s  Geographical  questions  which  was  the  sum  of  all 
geographical  knowledge  in  that  academy,  and  with  due  glory 
it  was  announced  that  I  had  answered  every  question  in  the 
book  correctly  and  had  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  geog¬ 
raphy  that  was  necessary. 

I  was  now  eight  years  old  when  a  great  change  occurred; 
my  father  closed  out  all  interests  in  the  town  of  Hampton 
Falls,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  from  the  beginning,  and 
moved  to  Boston  to  engage  in  mercantile  life;  an  unfortunate 
move,  as  it  proved,  and  another  illustration  that  175  years  from 
generation  to  generation,  father  to  son.  all  blacksmiths,  need 
scarcely  expect  to  embark  in  new  enterprises  with  success. 
My  father  in  after-years  returned  to  the  forge,  when  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  place  his  son  in  the  ranks  of  the 
family  vocation. 

We  went  to  Boston,  father  and  mother  and  son  and  a 
daughter  four  years  younger  than  the  son.  Here  my  mother 
met  with  a  disappointment.  Her  darling  lx)y  and  pride,  who 
had  been  so  eminent  in  his  country  school  and  who  had  been 
graduated  in  jreography,  was  taken  by  her,  as  soon  as  the 
family  was  settled,  to  the  Mayhew  School  in  Boston.  It  was 
on  Chardon  Street.  William  D.  Swan  was  the  master,  Mr. 
Battles  the  submaster,  and  Mr.  Dorr  the  usher,  A  large  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  a  large  room  below  with  contiguous 
recitation  rooms  on  the  first  and  the  same  arrangement  on  the 
second  floor,  was  the  school.  My  mother  presented  me  to  Mr. 
Swan  and  left  me  in  his  care.  I  was  assigned  to  a  teacher. 
Miss  Rowland,  and  given  a  list  of  books  required.  The  scene 
at  home  when  I  returned  with  the  list  of  assigned  books  is  one 
permanently  fastened  in  my  memory;  the  indignation  of  my 
mother,  the  calm,  quiet  attitude  of  my  father,  over  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  asked  to  come  sup])lied  with  a  Second  reader 
and  other  corresponding  text-liooks. 
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My  mother  was  at  the  schoolhouse  promptly  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  was  not  present  at  the  altercation ;  I  only  know  that 
the  next  day  I  was  in  school  with  my  Second  reader,  in  Miss 
Rowland’s  class.  My  parents  had  to  learn  what  so  few,  un¬ 
fortunately, — esi)ecially  in  the  West, — even  now  understand, 
namely,  that  the  school  authorities  sthould  be  the  absolute,  and 
are  the  only  competent  and  proper,  judges  of  the  classification 
of  pupils. 

In  the  second  week  I  was  taken  from  Miss  Rowland’s  class 
and  placed  three  years  in  advance,  in  Miss  Moulton’s  class,  it 
having  been  discovered  that  I  was  not  properly  graded.  I 
remained  at  the  Mayhew  School,  but  the  details  of  that  life 
have  gone  from  my  memory.  I  remember,  however,  distinctly, 
Mr.  Swan,  who  was  of  the  noted  family  of  schoolmasters;  but 
Battles  and  Dorr  and  Moulton  and  Rowland  are  among  the 
unknown  characters. 

The  Mayhew  school  was  a  good  one;  the  boys  were  well 
treated.  I  remember  no  excesses  or  abuses.  One  hot  day  on 
the  1st  of  July, — for  the  schools  did  not  close  until  the  Fourth, 
— with  the  mercury  high,  as  it  can  be  in  Boston  in  midsummer, 
Mr.  Swan  caused  the  boys  to  bring  several  buckets  of  ice 
water  into  the  schoolroom,  which,  after  l>eing  duly  seasoned 
with  molasses  and  ginger,  was  passed  around  in  cups  to  the 
few  hundred  lx)ys;  we  enjoyed  it  much  better  than  the  futile 
undertaking  of  getting  and  reciting  lessons. 

The  house  was  seated  with  one  desk  for  two  pupils,  but  each 
on  a  separate  chair  with  an  iron  pedestal  fastened  to  the  floor, 
such  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  The  ink-well  was 
sunk  in  the  desk-top  as  now.  The  outline  maps,  charts,  globes, 
and  school  apparatus  generally  in  Boston  in  1848  were  superior 
to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  and  adecpiate  for  the 
purpose.  A  long  platform  extended  across  one  side  of  the 
room;  at  one  end  was  the  desk  of  the  Master,  Mr.  Swan;  at 
the  other  end  the  desk  of  the  usher,  Mr.  Dorr;  while  at  in¬ 
termediate  places  were  the  desks  of  Miss  Moulton  and  other 
teachers,  who  were  in  front  of  their  respective  classes. 

Two  recitations  at  a  time  went  on  in  the  room;  one  at  one 
end  with  the  master,  one  at  the  other  end  with  the  usher;  the 
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women  teachers  passed  for  recitations,  with  their  boys,  to  ad¬ 
jacent  classrooms. 

I  left  the  Mayhew  School  when  my  father  moved  to  the 
South  End,  where  commenced  and  ended  in  school  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  decisive  period  of  my  life.  But  in  the 
transition,  for  a  few  weeks,  I  was  in  the  school  on  Cooper 
Street,  under  Master  Jenks.  My  ultimate  place  was  found 
to  be  in  the  Dwight  School  on  Concord  Street,  where  James 

A.  Page  was  master  of  the  boys  on  the  upper  floor,  and  George 

B.  Hyde  master  of  the  girls  on  the  second  floor. 

I  fell  into  the  class  of  Master  Page,  who  to-day  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Dwight  School,  altho  in  another  building  on  North 
Hampton  Street,  and  whom,  in  the  light  of  a  lifetime,  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  greatest  schoolmasters  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
young  man,  about  beginning,  when  I  made  his  acquaintance. 
The  severity  of  his  discipline  would  not  be  countenanced  at 
present,  even  by  himself.  In  that  class  were  about  thirty-five 
boys.  Among  them  I  remember  especially  Wendell  Phillips 
Garrison,  now  of  New  York,  eminent  in  the  field  of  literature. 
He  was,  as  a  boy,  eminent  in  the  class.  I  remember  his 
beautiful  countenance  and  especially  his  somewhat  remarkable 
power  in  the  use  of  language.  At  that  time  he  was  jxjet  of  the 
class. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  learned  to  study.  It  was  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  Master  Page  which  trained  the  power  of  increasing 
the  ability  for  concentration.  No  year  of  my  life  has  been 
passed  except  some  evidence  of  the  training  of  that  man 
has  been  patent  to  me  and  to  my  friends.  I  disliked  him;  I 
hated  him  with  the  thoro  genuine  boy  hate.  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  ever  punished  me;  I  do  remember  his  favorite  method 
of  punishment,  which  is  yet  a  good  one,  altho  perhaps  abolished 
in  the  Boston  schools.  The  culprit  was  made  to  bend  over 
the  desk  so  that  the  trousers  fitted  tight,  then  the  strokes 
from  the  rattan  were  made  to  tingle  and  effect  the  purpose 
desired. 

He  never  allowed  us  to  leave  school  until  the  task  was  ac¬ 
complished  or  darkness  had  ended  the  day.  The  great  terror 
of  my  life  was  arithmetic;  he  made  it  an  afternoon  study,  and 
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four  days  out  of  every  week  for  week  after  week,  I  remained 
in  that  schoolroom  with  Master  Page  l^ecause  I  did  not,  and 
really  could  not,  get  the  arithmetic  lesson.  How  I  remember 
those  agonized  days  of  “  partial  payments.” 

One  evil  day  my  dislike  had  reached  the  ix)int  where  I  re¬ 
solved  to  quit  this  vain  world,  and  with  fifty-four  cents, — my 
own  private  treasury, — without  change  of  clothing,  I  lx)ught  a 
ticket  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road  as  far  as  the  train 
would  carry  me,  and  paying  half-fare  landed  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass., — a  boy  running  away  from  home  because  he  did 
not  want  to  go  to  school  to  Master  Page. 

I  preserved  my  incognito  for  a  week.  Then  my  bravery 
gave  way  to  anxiety  and  I  wrote  to  my  father  in  Boston,  tell¬ 
ing  him  where  I  was  and  saying  tiliat  I  would  return  home  to 
him  if  he  would  not  send  me  to  school  to  ^Master  Page.  I 
have  learned  since  that,  and  now  know,  how  wicked  was  that 
act  and  how  terribly  was  my  mother  grieved  by  the  un¬ 
known  wherealx)uts  of  her  lx)y.  My  father’s  treatment  of  me 
at  that  time  is  worthy  of  record. 

The  first  train  that  reached  West  Springfield  from  Boston, 
after  he  received  my  letter,  brought  him  to  the  town.  I  saw 
him  coming  up  the  village  street,  in  his  hand  a  large  valise. 
He  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  I  was  stopping  and 
knocked,  and  the  man  who  was  liefriending  me  went  to  the 
door.  I  stood  behind,  reaching  my  face  around  so  that  father 
saw  it.  He  extended  his  hand  and  said:  “  My  son,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Your  mother  has  been  very  anxious.  We  do  not 
like  to  have  you  leave  home  without  our  knowledge  Besides, 
you  left  without  any  change  of  clothing.  Now,  mother  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  live  with  us,  but  we  don’t  want  to 
compel  you  to  do  so.  We  want  to  know  that  you  are  com¬ 
fortably  housed  and  well  clothed ;  mother  has  packed  up  your 
clothes  and  I  have  brought  them  to  you  here  and  will  leave 

them,  but  let  us  hear  from  you  frequently,  so  that  we  may  know 
you  are  in  health.  That  is  all.” 

He  said  no  more.  I  know  now  that  significant  glances 
were  passing  between  him  and  my  host.  I  did  not  know  it 

then. 
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In  due  time  I  replied :  “  Father,  I  will  go  home  with  you  if 
you  will  not  send  me  to  school  to  Master  Page.” 

He  replied;  “  I  cannot  promise  you  that;  I  cannot  take  you 
home  upon  an  agreement  of  that  kind;  you  must  determine 
whether  you  wish  to  go  home  or  not,  and  I  must  determine 
what  shall  be  done  with  you ;  no  pledges  can  accompany  your 
return.” 

Of  course,  I  went  home,  arriving  in  Boston  Saturday  night, 
and  on  Monday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  I  was  in  my  seat  in  the 
Dwight  School  in  Master  Page’s  class,  where  I  remained,  with 
an  interval  of  some  months’  sickness,  until  I  completed  the 
grammar-school  work. 

The  Dwight  School  was  constructed  much  like  the  May- 
hew  School.  Those  days  in  the  Boston  Grammar  School,  about 
1852,  afforded  the  greatest  opportunity  possible  for  elementary 
education;  many  eminent  men  lived  at  that  time  whose  faces 
were  familiar  to  the  schoolboys  and  alx)ut  whom  Master  Page 
never  failed  to  tell  and  to  impress  uiK)n  us  the  importance  of 
recognizing  their  example.  Edward  Everett’s  face  was 
familiar  in  our  school.  Daniel  Webster’s  form  was  familiar 
on  the  streets  as  he  passed  to  and  from  his  home  in  Marshfield: 
Winthrop,  Prescott,  and  many  other  well-known  faces  were 
familiar  to  the  sight  of  the  ambitious  Boston  grammar-school 
boy. 

It  was  during  that  time  that  Millard  Fillmore.  President  of 
the  United  States,  visited  Boston:  also  Louis  Kossuth,  touring 
the  country  in  the  interests  of  Hungarian  freedom;  two  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  regiments  from  the  Mexican  War  returned  and 
were  received  on  Boston  Common. 

These  and  other  incidents  were  regularly  used  by  Master 
Page  to  impress  lessons  of  virtue  and  integrity  and  patriotism 
upon  his  boys. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  was  instituted  at  this  time;  we 
had  had  the  Mercantile  Library  and  the  Mechanics’  Library, 
both  large  libraries  for  that  time,  but  a  fee  was  required  to 
obtain  lxx)ks.  When  free  tickets  were  placenl  in  our  hands 
by  Master  Page,  giving  us  access  to  the  Public  Library  with 
the  privilege  of  taking  lxx)ks  home,  our  delight  was  great.  I 
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was  a  proud  and  happy  boy.  How  intimate  have  grown  the 
relations  then  initiated  in  Boston  between  the  public  libraries 
and  the  public  schools  of  our  country. 

The  struggle  for  prizes  was  intense  in  those  days  and  the 
Master  encouraged  the  intensity — a  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  me 
at  this  time  of  my  life.  The  ambition  for  one  hundred  per 
cent,  attendance  was  abused  in  that  school,  as  it  is  in  many 
nowadays.  I  have  seen  ill  toys  brought  from  home  in  a 
carriage  to  school,  to  answer  to  their  names  and  then  return, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  school  could  be  reported  as 
having  had  every  toy  present  every  day.  That  harmful 
emphasis  upon  school  attendance  has  not  yet  disappeared. 

The  Master  in  some  ways  overworked  his  toys.  To  illus¬ 
trate — the  home  lesson  was  American  history,  to  be  prepared 
out  of  school  hours;  the  text  was  Worcester’s  History.  The 
style  of  recitation,  altho  memorizing  was  forbidden,  fell  more 
or  less  into  memorizing;  we  memorized  the  heads  of  the  chap¬ 
ters,  and  while  forbidden  to  memorize  the  text,  we  sometimes 
found  it  convenient  to  do  so.  In  my  own  case,  with  my  mother 
at  my  elbows,  her  custom  that  winter  was  to  come  to  my  room 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  place  a  little  oil  lamp — 
which  was  the  light  in  those  days — on  the  stand  at  the  head  of 
my  bed,  wake  me,  and  start  me  in  learning  the  history 
lesson. 

All  the  work  of  that  class  in  that  school,  with  me  at  least, 
was  one  of  intense  application  and  probably  overwork,  which 
drove  me  to  a  sick  tod  for  several  months  and  caused  my  with¬ 
drawal  from  school  for  a  year,  during  which  time,  however,  I 
learned  as  much  of  business  as  I  could,  which  has  ever  been 
helpful. 

On  my  return  to  school  I  started  again  in  the  race  and  never 
\von.  I  could  not  be  head  toy  in  the  class,  nor  second  nor 
third.  I  did  succeed,  however,  in  getting  thru  and  joining 
the  ranks  of  “  blue-ribbon  lx)ys,”  those  who  had  medals  and 
who  were  received  in  Faneuil  Hall;  taken  by  the  hand,  one 
by  one,  by  Mayor  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  w^ho  spoke  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  in  each  case;  and  thus  ended  my  early  school  life. 

Vocal  music  was  taught  by  the  early  teachers,  Messrs. 
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Mason  and  Southard.  The  latter  was  at  the  Dwight  School. 
Drawing  was  not  then  taught. 

Enthusiasts  lived  then  as  now,  and  one  group  succeeded  in 
causing  a  text-book  in  morals,  Wayland’s  Moral  science,  to  be 
used;  then  as  now  a  futile  undertaking;  morals  and  ethics 
cannot  be  taught  in  such  a  way.  Of  that  book  I  remember 
only  the  title. 

The  Boston  schools  in  1852  were  the  best  of  which  I  have 
read.  I  believe  they  were  superior  in  appointment  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  any  in  our  country. 

Aaron  Gove 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Denver,  Colo, 
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j  PROFESSOR  HYSLOP’S  REPORT  ON  MRS.  PIPER 

I  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY^ 

j 

j  Does  the  soul’s  life  continue  after  death?  It  is  the  old,  old 

question;  but  this  time  we  hear  what  claims  to  be  possibly  a 
!  new  and  certain  answ^er.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  new  answer,  if  it 

I  be  in  very  truth  a  message  from  the  dead;  and  it  will  be  a  cer¬ 

tain  answer,  if  instead  of  a  priori  speculation  we  can  get  for 
j  the  life  to  come  the  same  sort  of  evidence  that  we  have  for  the 

I  events  of  this  life.  But  what  alone  can  make  up  such  evidence? 

,  After  all,  the  very  same  sort  of  information  that  each  one  uses 

in  daily  life  for  proving  the  continued  existence  of  the  minds 
and  personalities  of  fellow-men.  Do  the  phenomena  of  Mrs. 
Piper’s  trance  conform  to  that  standard?  It  is  claimed  that 
they  do.  These  two  questions  we  shall  try  to  study  in  an 
a  priori  way  in  the  present  article. 

Before  doing  so  we  must  summarize  very  briefly  the  chief 
content  of  Professor  Hyslop’s  report. 

Mrs.  Piper’s  case  has  been  studied  by  some  English  and 
American  scientists  for  about  a  decade  and  a  half,  and  the 
present  report  is  thus  but  the  latest  of  a  series  of  similar 
reports. 

Mrs.  Piper  passes  voluntarily  into  a  trance  resembling  the 
deepest  hypnosis.  In  this  trance,  according  to  her  investiga¬ 
tors,  she  is  quite  anaesthetic  ancl  for  her  normal  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  quite  unconscious,  rememl)ering  afterward  nothing 
of  that  which  occurs  within  the  trance.  In  the  trance  as  now 
governed,  her  head  rests  on  a  cushion  placed  upon  a  table 
standing  before  the  chair  on  which  she  sits.  Her  right  arm 
rests  on  another  table,  and  there  she  writes  automatically  on  a 

'  A  further  record  of  observations  of  certain  trance  phenomena — By  Professor 
J.  H.  Hyslop.  London,  1901.  Being  part  xli,  vol.  xvi,  October,  1901,  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
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tablet  the  messages  under  study.  Her  head,  with  eyes  closed, 
is  turned  away  from  the  writing-table.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
the  whole  proceeding.  There  is  no  wonder-working.  There 
are  simply  the  deep  trance  and  the  automatic  writing. 

The  contents  of  the  writing  purport  to  be  messages  from 
spirits.  A  small  coterie  of  what  claim  to  be  spirits  have  con¬ 
trol  of  the  automatic  writing;  and  they,  in  turn,  act  as  go- 
betweens  for  the  exi)erimenter  and  the  spirits  with  whom  be 
tries  to  communicate.  The  investigators  find,  not  only  at  the 
first  glance,  but  also  after  the  most  searching  and  critical  study, 
that  these  messages  seem  to  be  what  they  claim  to  be,  namely 
messages  from  real  personalities,  personalities  now  deceased, 
but  whom  they  can  definitely  and  convincingly  identify.  Thus 
in  Professor  Hyslop’s  sittings  he  communicated  with  spirits 
giving  to  him  quite  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  his 
father  and  certain  other  relatives.  In  short,  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  messages  are  just  these :  The  communicators 
bear  every  sign  of  independent  and  distinct  ])ersonality  that 
could  be  demanded;  and  further,  after  a  most  critical  study, 
both  of  them  and  also  of  what  should  be  scientifically  required, 
the  messages  in  style  and  content  meet  the  demand  of  personal 
identification. 

The  question  that  at  once  arises  for  everyone  interested,  is, 
what  can  be  the  explanation  of  these  messages?  Five  answers 
at  least  seem  possible.  The  first  is.  of  course.  “  fraud.”  To 
this  students  of  the  trance  reply,  giving  their  proof :  After 
most  rigid,  careful,  and  long-continued  investigations  we  find 
no  evidence  whatsoever  of  fraud.  The  trance  is  tboroly 
genuine.  Mrs.  Piper  does  not  get  thru  detectives  or  thru  any 
other  means  information  regarding  the  sitters.  The  other 
answers  are  thought-transference,  secondary  personality,  l)oth 
of  these  together;  and  finally,  in  the  last  two  reports,  spiritism. 
Professor  Hyslop  argues  most  forcibly  against  either  thought- 
transference  or  secondary  personality  being  able,  either  alone 
or  together,  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Spiritism,  he  urges, 
is  the  one  answer  that  fits  and  explains  the  case  and  is  by  far 
an  easier  explanation  than  to  assume  that  Mrs.  Piper’s  brain 
has  an  infinite  power  of  reading  men’s  minds  anywhere  in  the 
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broad  world,  of  selecting  out  of  their  minds  just  what  is  fit  for 
the  person  in  hand,  and  also  that  she  is  controlled  by  some 
fiendish  secondary  personality  who  palms  off  these  manufac¬ 
tured  personalities  upon  the  sitters. 

Professor  Hyslop  does  not  claim  for  his  view  more  than  that 
it  is  the  one  that,  so  far,  alone  fits  the  facts  and  that  it  is  the 
easiest  one  so  far  suggested.  Hence  he  claims  that,  according 
to  the  canons  of  inductive  reasoning,  it  deserves  accqitance 
as  a  serious  and  justifiable  hypothesis;  and  this  means  that 
it  deserves  the  attempt  to  verify  it. 

In  the  present  article  let  us  study  this  claim  from  an  entirely 
a  priori  point  of  view ;  because  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  you 
and  I  are  most  liable  to  condemn  at  once  any  such  hypothesis. 
The  study  will  require  us  to  ask  the  two  questions  already  sug¬ 
gested  in  brief.  They  are  these :  First  what  must  we  require 
of  anything  that  purports  to  be  a  proof  of  immortality,  and  in 
what  sort  of  facts  alone  can  such  a  proof  Ije  found;  secondly, 
how  well  does  the  report  meet  these  demands?  We  might 
even  entitle  our  article,  the  philosophic  test  of  a  proof  of  im¬ 
mortality.  But  right  here,  before  we  proceed  one  step  farther, 
let  us  l)e  honest  and  frank  with  the  reader.  Such  a  discussion 
will  in  no  way  give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question,  are  the 
conclusions  valid  and  correct?  They  will,  at  the  most,  only 
remove  some  a  priori  objections  and  make  us  less  unwilling 
to  listen  to  the  argument  of  Professor  Hyslop.  However,  if 
the  reader  wants  to  have  an  answer  to  the  other  question, 
namely  that  of  truth,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  getting  it. 
Either  he  must  study  carefully  the  rejwrt  itself,  or  he  must 
wait  till  the  science  of  the  future  gives  its  verdict. 

What  constitutes  a  proof  of  immortality?  There  are  just 
three  conceivable  types  of  proof.  First,  the  substance  of  the 
soul  cannot  be  destroyed.  Secondly,  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  demands  a  life  l')eyond.  Thirdly,  we  have  empirical 
evidence  of  continued  existence. 

The  first  is  a  very  old,  but  a  quite  inadequate,  argument. 
Even  the  grossest  materialism  admits  the  continued  existence 
of  the  soul’s  substance,  that  is,  for  it,  the  matter  composing  the 
brain.  To  put  our  thought  otherwise:  Granting  that  the 
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soul’s  substance  persists,  be  that  substance  what  it  may,  this  in 
no  way  proves  that  death  does  not  so  alter  the  organization  of 
that  substance  that  its  old  life,  or  manifestation,  can  no  longer 
be  what  it  was.  Moreover,  even  tho  you  urge  against  this, 
that  the  soul’s  substance  is  a  unit  and  that  therefore  its  structure 
cannot  be  disorganized ;  still  we  have  undeniable  facts  that  tell 
how  the  soul  can  undergo  changes  that  mean  the  temporary 
loss  of  all  consciousness,  of  memory,  and  of  rationality.  If 
the  deepest  faint  or  the  dread  delusions  of  a  raving  maniac  can 
last  two  seconds,  why  not  forever?  That  alone  is  worthy  of 
the  name  immortality  that  means  the  continuation  of  our 
present  life,  its  memories  and  personality.  This  continuation 
can  be  interrupted,  and  is,  every  day.  Thus  your  proof  is 
none  whatsoever. 

But  if  the  first  type  of  proof  fail,  will  not  the  second  take  its 
place  successfully?  D(')es  not  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
demand  a  future  life?  This  argument  depends  upon  two 
presuppositions.  They  are  these:  What  is  truly  fit  really  is. 
Otherwise  expressed;  the  world  is  an  ideal  world.  Secondly, 
a  future  life  would  alone  1^  fit,  would  alone  be  ideal.  Hence 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  life  really  is. 

Now,  for  one,  I  am  not  only  willing  to  admit  the  philosophic 
validity  of  faith  in  an  ideal  world,  but  also  willing  to  maintain 
that  faith.  None  the  less,  anyone  that  asks  for  faith  the  same 
reception  that  empirical  knowledge  gets  must  rememl>er  the 
terms  on  which  alone  he  has  a  right  so  to  do.  They  are :  the 
field  of  faith  must  be  limited  to  the  scientifically  unknowable, 
otherwise  faith  l>ecomes  synonymous  with  laziness  and  sui>er- 
stition;  laziness,  l>ecause  it  is  easier  to  sit  back  in  our  chairs 
and  believe  what  we  will  than  it  is  to  l>e  real  seekers  after  truth, 
and  superstition,  because,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  l>e  but  sub¬ 
stituting  for  a  possible  sense-given  knowledge  the  imaginations 
of  a  mere  dream.  In  short,  we  must  not  api>eal  to  faith  to 
answer  questions  that  can  l>e  solved  by  science.  If  we  can 
show  philosophically  that  they  transcend  the  Ixmnds  of  science; 
then  and  only  then  may  we  ap|)eal  to  faith.  Thus  in  all  argu¬ 
ments  for  or  against  immortality,  faith  must  rationally  be  the 
last  court  to  which  we  apj>eal  for  a  verdict. 
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But  there  is  one  other  reason  which  makes  faith  in  the 
present  problem  seem  naught  but  grasping  at  a  straw.  When 
we  come  to  ask  any  mind  to  construct  for  us  a  definite  and 
detailed  picture  of  the  ideal  world,  of  what  is  eternally  fit; 
who  but  the  frivolous  and  presumptuous  dare  give  a  definite 
certain  answer?  The  world  has  had  such  pictures  given  it  to 
satiety,  and  has  more  than  once  quite  lost  its  confidence  in  the 
whole  undertaking.  It  has  learned  to  feel  that  faith  is  least 
trustworthy  when  details  are  mentioned.  The  world  is  ideal, 
but  beware  of  telling  us  too  assuredly  what  is  in  detail  the  ideal. 
Nay  rather,  mankind  nowadays  seems  most  disposed  to  listen 
to  faith,  not  when  faith  shows  what  the  ideal  would  be.  but 
when  faith  reveals  to  us  how  the  world  we  do  know  conforms 
to  the  ideal. 

However  this  may  be,  the  tendency  of  the  thought  of  the  day 
is  to  look  not  to  faith,  but  to  empirical  evidence,  for  informa¬ 
tion  from  beyond  the  grave.  Immortality  is  to  be  verified  by 
the  facts.  They  form  its  proof.  Thus  we  are  called  upon  to 
ask  what  can  be  foretold  about  the  character  of  such  a  proof, 
and  within  what  field  of  the  world’s  facts  are  we  to  look  for  it  ? 

Let  us  do  so.  What  are  the  only  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
any  mind  other  than  our  own  ?  Have  we  not  here  the  question 
that  must  contain  within  its  limits  the  answer  to  the  narrower 
question,  what  type  of  fact  can  alone  prove  immortality?  You 
and  I  never  see  into  one  another’s  minds  and  there  behold  the 
thoughts  as  they  come  and  go. 

Each  of  these  minds  keeps  its  own  thoughts  to  itself.  There  is  no 
giving  or  bartering  between  them.  No  thought  ever  comes  into  direct 
sight  of  a  thought  in  another  personal  consciousness  than  its  own. 
Absolute  insulation,  irreducible  pluralism,  is  the  law.  Neither  contem¬ 
poraneity,  nor  proximity  in  space,  nor  similarity  of  quality  and  content  are 
able  to  fuse  thoughts  together  which  are  sundered  by  this  barrier  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  personal  minds.  The  breaches  between  such  thoughts  are 
the  most  absolute  breaches  in  Nature. 

What  would  you  or  I  know  of  the  mental  life  of  our  nearest 
friend,  if  that  friend  were  not  in  the  l)ody?  He  could  not  talk 
or  write  to  us.  He  could  not  perform  those  daily  acts  of  life 
that  reveal  his  character  and  his  aims,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
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joys  and  sorrows,  his  cleverness  and  moral  stability.  What 
should  or  could  we  learn  without  the  body  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  mind  and  mind?  Clearly  nothing;  for,  were  it  not 
so,  we  might  know  just  as  much  about  the  minds  of  men  whom 
we  have  never  seen,  of  whom  we  have  never  heard,  whose 
writings  we  have  never  read,  as  we  know  alxnit  the  members 
of  our  own  household.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  whatsoever  about  a  mind  from  which  we  are  thus  cut  off, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  ascribe  to  it  those  general  traits  we  find 
present  in  all  the  minds  we  do  know. 

To  cut  the  argument  short :  you  and  I  are  limited  to  one  class 
of  facts  alone  for  all  information  about  the  minds  of  our  fellow- 
men  and  even  for  the  existence  of  those  minds.  This  class  of 
facts  is  made  up  solely  of  the  deeds  and  activities  of  their 
bodies.  Their  utterances,  their  writings,  their  bodily  and 
facial  expression,  their  work  and  their  play,  these  and  other 
bodily  acts  tell  all  that  is  ever  told. 

But  right  here  we  have  physiology  stepping  forward  and 
telling  us  that  it  is  jK)ssible  to  narrow  things  down  even  more. 
Back  of  the  activities  and  deetls  of  the  body,  starting  them, 
guiding  and  controlling  them,  are  the  nervous  system  and, 
above  all,  the  brain.  The  brain  is  the  true  and  only  organ 
by  which  mind  is  able  to  communicate  with  mind,  by  which 
the  gulf  between  them  can  be  passed.  \\"e  have  no  facts  what¬ 
soever  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  creation  to  lead  us  to 
hold  that  mind  in  any  way  ever  accomplishes  aught  in  this 
material  world  of  ours  excc])t  thru  the  brain  or  nervous  system 
of  some  animal.  Mind  wrote  Shaksi)ere’s  plays,  but  it  used  a 
brain  and  nervous  system  to  guide  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
fingers  in  doing  so.  Shakspere  might,  as  a  pure  spirit,  have 
dreamed  his  ])lays:  but  how  would  you  or  I  now  have  them, 
had  they  not  Ikxmi  written  by  some  brain,  the  servant  of  his 
mind  ?  Thus  think  as  long  as  you  will  and  look  the  wide  wiwld 
over,  where  will  you  find  any  other  means  by  which  mind 
reveals  itself  to  mind  than  thru  some  brain? 

And  now  for  the  question  at  issue.  If  you  are  to  get  any 
evidence  of  a  life  beyond  death,  of  the  mind  once  having  made 
itself  known  to  us  here  on  earth ;  where  are  we  to  get  that 
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evidence,  and  what  sort  of  evidence  will  it  be?  Where?  Why, 
if  at  all,  thru  some  brain.  And  thru  whose  brain?  Surely 
not  thru  the  old  brain  now  decayed  or  partly  disorganized. 
But  where  then?  Surely  thru  the  brain  of  some  living 
man  or  woman.  And  what  sort  of  evidence  must  it  be? 
Ultimately,  without  one  exception,  just  the  same  sort  that 
men  use  to  identify  the  authorship  of  any  communication. 
Ordinarily  we  are  very  uncritical  about  such  identifying. 
Whatever  expression  comes  from  Peter’s  body,  the  same  is 
without  hesitation  ascribed  to  Peter’s  mind.  In  this  way  it  is 
a  very  easy  task  for  us  to  identify  Peter’s  authorship  as  long  as 
we  are  present;  but  put  Peter  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago 
and  his  communication  to  us  only  a  great-grandchild  copy  of 
Peter’s  own  writing,  then  to  identify  authorship  is  no  easy  task. 
However,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  there  is  but  one  way 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  if  we  are  seriously  critical,  to  identify 
Peter’s  authorship;  and  that  way  is  not  even  to  find  out 
whether  Peter’s  brain  did  the  work,  but  to  learn  whether 
Peter’s  mind  did  the  work.  How  can  we  do  this?  Simply  by 
comparing  the  communication  in  question  with  what  we  accept 
as  the  standard  of  Peter’s  authorship.  This  standard  is  made 
up  of  Peter’s  style,  information,  prejudices,  and  all  that  we 
know  of  Peter.  Did  the  same  mind  express  itself  in  Hamlet 
that  expressed  itself  in  Othello?  Such  would  always  be  the 
form  of  our  question. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  for  our  problem?  It  means 
just  one  thing.  Either  science  must  give  up  the  whole  problem 
of  determining  whether  life  continues  after  death  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  itself  incompetent  to  answer  the  question;  or  science  must 
seek  among  the  expressions  wrought  by  living  brains  and  bodies 
for  facts  that  it  can  and  must  ascril^e  to  the  authorship  of  a 
mind  once  known  to  express  itself  thru  a  lx)dy  now  dead. 

You  may  object;  None  except  the  one  mind  can  express 
itself  thru  the  same  brain.  But  how  are  we  to  find  this  out 
unless  by  assuming  an  answer  to  the  very  question  at  issue? 
No  a  priori  principle  could  ever  give  us  this  information,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the  conserv'ation  of  energy.  But  this  would  mean 
that  we  know  the  ultimate  mechanism  involved,  on  the  one 
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hand  in  joining  brain  and  mind,  and  on  the  other  in  assumed 
spirit  communication — all  which  we  do  not  know.  How¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  that  it  raises  in  the 
mind  of  every  parallelist  a  mighty  a  priori  prejudice,  has  to 
be  admitted.  Still,  to  discuss  it  adequately  would  require  a 
whole  article,  all  by  itself.  Yet  in  spite  of  all,  it  would  remain 
true,  we  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  mechanism  that  would 
have  to  be  involved  and  so  cannot  claim  that  spirit  communica¬ 
tion  contradicts  the  conservation  of  energy.  Hence,  from  the 
limits  of  our  information  and  from  the  scources  of  our  infor¬ 
mation,  we  seem  forced  to  say  one  thing  or  the  other — the 
question  of  life  after  death  cannot  be  answered,  or  else  science 
must  hunt  right  in  this  field  for  evidence. 

This  latter  is  just  what  Professor  Hyslop  and  Dr.  Hodgson 
have  been  doing;  and  if  their  so  doing  is  not  living  up  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  science,  what  in  truth’s  name  are  its  spirit 
and  its  letter!  We,  as  scientists,  have  no  right  to  give  up  the 
search  for  evidence  of  a  future  life  as  long  as  men  have  any 
serious  rational  interest  in  such  a  life,  or  until  someone  has 
proved  definitely  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  future  life. 
Of  course,  if  no  one  cares  to  know,  let  us  stop;  and  of  course, 
if  there  is  no  such  thing,  no  sane  man  will,  when  surely  in¬ 
formed,  keep  up  the  search  for  what  does  not  exist.  But  men 
do  care  and  ought  to  care;  and  no  one  has  proved  the  negative 
answer  to  the  problem  of  immortality.  It  is  often  hard  enough 
to  prove  the  non-existence  of  material  phenomena :  but  when  it 
comes  to  proving  the  non-existence  of  immaterial  phenomena, 
then  we  have  indeed  a  task  on  our  hands!  So  what  is  there 
left  for  us,  as  true  scientists,  to  do  about  it  but  to  continue  to 
search  in  the  only  field  where,  as  far  as  we  know,  evidence  is 
possible?  The  two  gentlemen  have  done  so;  and  surely,  as  far 
as  this  alone  is  concerned,  no  true  scientist  can  do  aught  but 
praise  them  for  so  doing. 

But  further,  when  they  tell  us  they  have  found  evidence, 
what  are  we,  as  scientists,  to  do  alxnit  it?  Cry  fraud  or  non¬ 
sense  l)efore  we  have  learned  definitely  what  the  evidence  is? 
Their  case  may  l)e  fraud,  their  inferences  may  l>e  false;  but 
what  a  priori  ground  is  there,  in  the  whole  realm  of  human  in- 
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formation,  to  say  so  l)efore  we  sift  their  facts  and  argument? 
There  is  hut  the  one  ground  already  mentioned,  namely  that  we 
know  Ijeforehand,  with  all  the  surety  of  the  infallible,  that  men¬ 
tal  life  does  not  survive  death.  In  which  case  the  modesty  at 
least,  if  not  the  truth,  is  on  their  side! 

They  find  Mrs.  Piper’s  brain  giving  them  messages  whose 
authorship  cannot  l)e  ascril)ed  to  Mrs.  Piper’s  mind.  Further, 
they  find  that  the  messages  purixirt  to  come  from  minds  once 
known  to  them  and  to  other  living  witnesses,  and  also  that 
these  messages  have  the  marked  stamp  of  authenticity. 

What  is,  then,  the  whole  problem?  Solely  a  (ptestion  of 
authorship.  Whose  mind  is  back  of  these  messages?  No 
doubt  the  first  claim  to  authorship,  to  be  put  forward  by  science 
and  to  demand  an  answer,  is  that  Mrs.  Pii>er’s  mind  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Piper’s  brain  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  author. 

But  back  even  of  this  question  lies  one  that  must  give  almost 
any  outsider  trouble.  How  far  can  one  mind  successfully 
imitate  another?  Do  we  know?  If  you  say  we  do  not.  then 
we  finite  men  are  in  the  strange  ixDsition  of  Ijeing  unable  to 
assure  ourselves  of  the  personal  identity  of  any  brother  man. 
Peter  may  be  Peter,  but  how,  pray,  are  we  to  know  it  ?  But  are 
the  Pijjer  phenomena  an  imitation  of  j^ersonality,  fraudulent 
or  otherwise?  'I  he  possibility  of  fraud.  Professor  Hyslop 
claims,  “  was  thrown  out  of  court  as  much  as  ten  years  ago  for 
all  intelligent  men  and  the  outsider  must  at  least  admit  that 
some  more  definite  answer  than  the  cry  “  fraud  ”  should  be 
given  such  a  challenge.  But  fraud  aside,  he  urges  with  all 
seeming  justice  that  if  Mrs.  Piper’s  mind  is  simply  imitating 
other  personalities,  her  ix)wer  to  do  so  must  be  called  no  less 
than  infinite.  Once  grant  .such  a  iK)wcr,  we  fell  at  one  sweep 
every  criterion  of  personality. 

Now,  of  cour.se,  we  all  do  accept  a  criterion  of  personal 
identity;  and  it  is  just  that  criterion  that  Professor  Hyslop 
claims  he  employs  to  test  the  authenticity  of  the  Piper  messages. 
We  do  claim  there  are  limits  to  the  imitation  of  another’s  per- 
.sonality.  If  so,  we  have  in  the  Pij)er  phenomena  something 
for  science  to  .say  yes  or  no  about.  Do  the  messages  lie  with¬ 
out  the  limits  of  imitation,  and  of  cour.se  this  means  the  limits 
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of  the  si)ecial  case?  Professor  Hyslop  argues  most  forcibly 
that  they  do. 

The  consequence  is,  the  case  comes  on  all  sides  well  within 
the  canons  of  science.  It  is  searching  for  evidence  in  the  one 
field  where  alone  evidence  can  lx?  found.  There  are  no  a  priori 
dogmas  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  l^efore  we  even 
start.  The  problem  reduces  itself  to  one  of  identifying  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  possibility  of  so  doing  must  be  admitted. 

Hence,  if  evidence  sufficient  be  forthcoming,  what  is  left 
for  us  to  do  hut  to  take  up  the  case  and  study  it  with  all  the 
readiness  and  willingness  to  Ije  convinced  that  we  should  have 
in  any  other  difficult  scientific  problem  ?  Surely  the  canons  of 
science  forbid  our  condemning  the  case  liefore  a  trial;  and 
surely  they  demand  that  old  habits  of  apperceiving  or  judging, 
prejudicial  to  impartiality,  lx?  set  aside,  as  far  as  one  is  able  so 
to  do.  In  short,  we  have  l)efore  us,  even  tho  its  conclusions 
be  ultimately  found  wrong,  a  truly  and  thoroly  scientific 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  life  after  death.  More¬ 
over,  when  we  think  of  all  the  prejudice  and  misunderstanding 
such  an  attempt  arouses  at  once  even  among  scientists,  yes  and 
among  one’s  best  friends,  because  our  habits  of  thought  have 
for  years  led  us  to  reject  as  unworthy  even  of  a  hearing  all 
claims  of  “  messages  from  the  dead  ” ;  then  indeed  we  see  the 
true  scientific  courage  of  the  man  that  is  willing  to  risk  his 
professional  reputation  by  trying  to  give  the  world  a  fair, 
a  rational,  and  a  confirming  rejxirt  of  the  claims  of  just  such 
messages.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  rightly  charge  over¬ 
haste  in  giving  such  a  report  to  the  scientific  world.  It  rep¬ 
resents  years  of  study  of  the  very  case  in  question;  and  what 
is  more,  scientists  are  supix)sed  to  l>e  mutually  helpmates  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  into  confidence.  Finally,  if  there 
be  a  place  in  all  creation  where  the  tyranny  of  tradition  and  of 
preconceived  notions  should  not  l)e  tolerated,  it  is  in  science. 
Better  error  a  thousand  times  than  such  tyranny.  This  is  in  no 
way  a  defense  of  Professor  Hyslop’s  results  or  an  acceptance 
of  his  conclusions.  Let  them  stand  the  test  all  by  themselves, 
for  they  are  their  own  best  defense.  Our  plea  is  simply  this: 
Scientists  are  bound  in  all  consistency  to  accept  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  taking  the  issue  seriously  and  of  rescuing,  as  he  re¬ 
quests,  the  author  of  the  report  from  illusion,  if  illusion  it  be. 
Such  illusions  are  important  stages  in  the  very  growth  of 
science  itself. 

As  an  appendix,  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  about  the 
educational  tendency  of  such  attempts  to  prove  immortality. 
Of  course  nothing  should  be  done  to  take  away  the  common- 
sense  skepticism  against  all  sorts  of  spiritualism,  occultism,  and 
similar  trash.  Nowadays  the  tendency  to  l)e  duped  by  charla¬ 
tans  is  still  by  far  too  great  to  risk  in  any  way  the  good  sense 
the  science  of  the  last  century  has  given  the  public.  Still  the 
tendency  to  doubt  the  doctrine  of  immortality  which  often  for 
the  doubters  as  well  as  for  others  is  most  sacred,  esi)ecially  the 
tendency  in  later  adolescence  (the  so-called  Aufkliirimg 
period),  ought  to  be  met  by  the  teacher  with  at  least  this  much 
information.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  man  is  not  im¬ 
mortal.  It  may  some  day  still  be  proved  empirically  that  he  is; 
and  a  few  earnest  and  able  scientists  hold  out  the  hope  that  this 
day  may  come  sooner  than  most  of  us  have  had  the  faith  to 
expect. 
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SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  EDUCATION^ 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  one  of  General  Garfield’s 
most  eloquent  speeches.  From  the  gallery  of  a  great  hall 
I  looked  dor\vn  upon  a  scene  where  ambition,  envy,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  were  all  struggling  for  expression  in  the  national 
convention  of  a  pow'erful  political  party.  A  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  chosen.  The  walls 
had  trembled  at  the  mighty  cheers  that  thousands  of  strong, 
eager  men  had  given  for  the  leaders  of  their  choice.  Finally, 
amid  perfect  silence.  General  Garfield  rose  in  his  place  among 
the  representatives  of  Ohio’  and  made  his  way  to  the  platform 
to  put  before  the  convention  the  name  of  the  man  whom  he 
preferred  above  all  others  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  greatly  moved  by  the  tempest  of  cheering  and 
applause  which  had  greeted  two  of  the  names  already  in 
nomination,  and  he  sought  to  lead  the  convention  away  from 
the  passionate  feeling  of  the  moment  to  a  more  sober  and 
substantial  standard  of  judgment.  With  solemnity  and  de¬ 
liberation,  General  Garfield  opened  his  speech  with  these 
sentences : 

I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scenes  of  this  Convention  with  deep 
solicitude.  Nothing  touches  iny  heart  more  quickly  than  a  tribute  of 
honor  to  a  great  and  noble  character ;  but  as  I  sat  in  my  seat  an<l  witnessed 
this  demonstration,  this  assemblage  seemed  to  me  a  human  ocean  in 
tempest.  I  have  seen  the  sea  lashed  into  fury  and  tossed  into  spray,  and 
its  grandeur  moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man  ;  but  I  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea.  from  which  all  heights  and 
depths  are  measured. 

When  the  storm  has  passed  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean, 
when  the  sunlight  bathes  its  peaceful  surface,  then  the  astronomer  and 
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surveyor  take  the  level  from  which  they  measure  all  terrestrial  heights  and 
depths.  .  . 

Not  here,  in  this  brilliant  circle  where  15,000  men  and  women  are 
gathered,  is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed  for  the  next  four  years. 
Not  here,  where  I  see  the  enthusiastic  faces  of  756  delegates,  waiting  to 
cast  their  lots  into  the  urn  and  determine  the  choice  of  the  Republic  ;  but 
by  four  millions  of  Republican  firesides,  where  the  thoughtful  voters,  with 
wives  and  children  about  them,  with  the  calm  thoughts  inspired  by  love  of 
home  and  country,  with  the  history  of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and 
reverence  for  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  nation  in 
days  gone  by,  burning  in  their  hearts — there  God  prepares  the  verdict 
which  will  determine  the  wisdom  of  our  work  to-night. 

Often  in  listening  to  debates  and  discussions  of  matters  far 
removed  from  things  political,  this  counsel  of  Garfield’s  has 
recurred  to  me.  It  seems  to  he  so  easy,  in  education  as  else¬ 
where,  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  momentary  feeling  or  tem- 
ix)rary  exjrediency  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  deep  underlying 
principles  which  should,  and  in  the  long  run  must,  control  our 
action  and  our  ^wlicies,  that  we  need  constant  reminder  of 
what  those  principles  are.  Therefore,  in  accepting  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  address  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  I  shall  endeavor  to  place  Irefore  you,  tho 
with  necessary  brevity,  some  principles  which  appear  to  me  to 
he  fundamental  in  our  American  educational  system  and 
policy.  1  am  the  more  ready  to  do  this  because,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  in  imixirtant  debates,  I  have  observed 
that  some  of  these  considerations  have  been  overlooked  or 
their  existence  llatly  denied. 

First  and  foremost,  I  name  this  proposition  and  hold  it  to 
be  fundamental  to  our  American  educational  system: 

W’hile  all  forms  of  education  may  be  under  government 
control,  yet  government  control  of  education  is  not  exclusive, 
and  the  national  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
includes  schools  and  institutions  carried  on  without  direct 
governmental  oversight  and  supix'>rt,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
maintained  by  public  tax  and  administered  by  governmental 
agencies. 

Some  very  important  consequences  follow  from  the  aocfcpt- 
ance  of  this  principle.  A  nation's  life  is  much  more  than  an 
inventory  of  its  governmental  activities.  For  example,  the 
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sum  total  of  the  educational  activity  of  the  United  States  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  making  an  inventory  of  what  the 
government — national,  State,  and  local — is  doing,  but  only 
by  taking  account  of  all  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  doing,  partly  thru  governmental  forms  and  processes  and 
partly  in  non-governmental  ways  and  by  non-governmental 
systems.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  public  education  of 
the  United  States,  that  which  is  tax-supported  and  under  the 
<lirect  control  of  a  governmental  agency,  is  not  the  entire 
national  educational  system.  To  get  at  what  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  doing  for  education  and  to  measure  the 
full  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation’s  educational  system, 
we  must  add  to  public  or  tax-supported  education,  all  activities 
of  similar  kind  that  are  carried  on  by  private  coqwrations,  by 
voluntary  associations,  and  by  individuals.  The  nation  is 
represented  partly  by  each  of  these  undertakings,  wholly  by 
no  one  of  them.  The  terms  national  and  governmental  are 
happily  not  convertible  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  of 
universities,  of  morals,  or  of  efficiency  that  we  are  speaking. 

This  point  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  for  it  has  become 
one  of  the  political  assumptions  of  our  time  that  any  undertak¬ 
ing  to  be  representative  of  the  nation  must  be  one  which  is 
under  governmental  control.  Should  this  view  ever  command 
the  deliberate  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  our 
institutions  would  undergo  radical  change  and  our  liberties 
and  right  of  initiative  would  be  only  such  as  the  government 
of  the  moment  might  vouchsafe  to  us.  But  we  are  still  clear¬ 
sighted  enough  to  realize  that  our  national  ideals  and  our 
national  spirit  find  expression  in  and  thru  the  churches,  the 
newspaper  press,  the  benefactions  to  letters,  science,  and  art, 
the  spontaneous  uprisings  in  behalf  of  stricken  humanity  and 
oppressed  peoples,  and  a  hundred  other  similar  forms,  quite 
as  truly  as  they  find  expression  in  and  thru  legislative  acts  and 
appropriations,  judicial  opinions,  and  administrative  orders. 
The  latter  are  governmental  in  form  and  in  effect;  the  former 
are  not.  Both  are  national  in  the  sense  that  both  represent 
characteristics  of  the  national  life  and  character. 

The  confusion  between  a  nation’s  life  and  a  nation’s  govern- 
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ment  is  common  enough,  but  so  pernicious  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  few  words  concerning  it. 

Wdien  Hegel  asserted  that  morality  is  the  ultimate  end  for 
which  the  state — that  is,  politically  organized  mankind — 
exists,  he  stated  one  of  the  profoundest  moral  and  political 
truths.  But  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  political  science  that 
before  any  such  ultimate  end  can  be  gained,  the  proximate  end 
of  the  development  of  national  states  must  be  aimed  at.  The 
state  operates  to  develop  the  principle  of  nationality  which 
exists  among  persons  knit  together  by  common  origin,  com¬ 
mon  speech,  and  common  habitat,  thru  creating  and  perfect¬ 
ing  two  things — government  and  liberty.  The  first  step  out 
of  barbarism  is  the  establishment  of  a  government  strong 
enough  to  preserve  i)eace  and  order  at  home  and  to  resist 
successfully  attack  from  without.  This  accomplished,  the 
state  must  turn  to  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  individual 
liberty.  It  does  this  by  marking  out  the  limits  within  which 
individual  initiative  and  autonomy  are  permitted,  and  by 
directing  the  government  to  refrain  from  crossing  these  limits 
itself  and  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  crossing  them.  After 
government  and  liberty  have  Iwth  been  established,  then  all 
subsequent  history  is  the  story  of  a  continually  changing  line 
of  demarcation  between  them,  according  as  circumstances 
suggest  or  dictate.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the 
post  office  is  in  the  domain  of  government;  the  express  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  sending  of  telegrams  are  in  the  domain  of  liberty. 
In  different  countries,  and  in  the  same  country  at  different 
times,  the  line  between  the  sphere  of  government  and  the 
sphere  of  liberty  is  differently  drawn.  In  Germany  the  con¬ 
duct  of  railways  is  largely  an  affair  of  government;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  largely  an  affair  of  lil>erty.  Schools,  for 
example,  are  to-day  much  more  an  affair  f)f  government  than 
ever  before,  but  they  are  still  an  affair  which  falls  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  lil)erty  as  well.  In  short,  government  plus  lil)erty, 
each  being  the  name  for  a  field  of  activity,  gives  the  coinjdete 
life  of  the  state;  government  alone  does  so  just  as  little  as  the 
sphere  of  liberty  alone  would  do  so.  These  principles  are  all 
set  forth  with  great  lucidity  and  skill  by  my  colleague.  Pro- 
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lessor  Burgess,  in  his  work  entitled  Political  science  and  com¬ 
parative  constitutional  law.  In  discussing  this  distinction  he 
writes : 

It  is  often  said  that  the  state  does  nothing  for  certain  causes,  as,  for 
instance,  religion  or  the  higher  education,  when  the  government  does  not 
exercise  its  powers  in  their  behalf.  This  does  not  at  all  follow.  If  the 
state  guarantees  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  permits  the  association  of  individuals  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and 
education,  and  protects  such  associations  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  it 
does  a  vast  deal  for  religion  and  education  ;  vastly  more,  under  certain 
social  conditions,  than  if  it  should  authorize  the  government  to  interfere  in 
these  domains.  The  confusion  of  thought  upon  this  subject  arises  from  the 
erroneous  assumptions  that  the  state  does  nothing  except  what  it  does  thru 
the  government ;  that  the  state  is  not  the  creator  of  liberty:  that  liberty  is 
natural  right,  and  that  the  state  only  imposes  a  certain  necessary  restraint 
upon  the  same.  .  .  There  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be,  any  liberty 
on  this  earth  and  among  human  beings  outside  of  state  organization.  .  . 
Mankind  does  not  begin  with  liberty.  Mankind  acquires  liberty  thru  civi¬ 
lization.  Liberty  is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the  state  as  is  government.”’ 

A  written  constitution,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  formal  act  of 
creation  of  a  government  and  a  careful  delimitation  of  its 
powers.  It  also  defines  the  sphere  of  individual  liberty, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  so  the  individual  is  protected  by  the 
state  against  the  government.  Thru  the  government  he  is 
also  protected  against  encroachment  from  elsewhere.  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  individual 
is  guaranteed  by  the  state  the  rights  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  the  government  must  both  refrain  from  invading  those 
rights  and  prevent  others  from  invading  them.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  fail  to  do  this,  the  state  which  created  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  surely  remodel  or  destroy  it. 

I  shall  not  apologize  for  this  excursion  into  the  domain  of 
political  science,  inasmuch  as  I  hold  the  distinction  between 
state  and  government  to  be  of  crucial  importance  for  right 
thinking  upon  the  larger  problems  of  our  educational  polity. 
When  once  the  distinction  between  state  and  government  is 
grasped,  and  also  the  farther  distinction  lietween  the  sphere  of 
government  and  the  sphere  of  liberty,  then  it  is  seen  to  l)e  a 
matter  of  expediency,  to  l)e  determined  by  a  study  of  the  facts 
and  by  argument,  whether  a  given  matter — such  as  support  of 
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sclicx^ls  or  the  control  of  railways  and  telegraphs — should  be 
assigned  to  the  sphere  of  government  or  to  the  sphere  of 
liberty. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three  different  types  of 
educational  institution,  all  resting  uixai  the  power  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  three  depends  wholly  and  one  partly  uixjn 
the  government.  'I'he  third  type  is  without  any  governmental 
relationship  whatever.  The  three  types  are  these : 

1.  Those  institutions  which  the  government  establishes  and 
maintains,  such  as  the  public  schools,  the  public  libraries,  and 
the  State  universities. 

2.  'Fhose  institutions  which  the  government  authorizes, 
such  as  school,  college,  and  university  corporations,  private  or 
semi-])ublic  in  character,  which  gain  their  powers  and  privi¬ 
leges  by  a  charter  granted  by  the  ])roper  governmental  au¬ 
thority,  and  which  are  often  given  aid  by  the  government  in 
the  form  of  partial  or  entire  e.xemption  from  taxation. 

3.  Those  institutions  which  the  state  permits,  becau.se  it 
has  conferred  on  the  government  no  power  to  forbid  or  to 
restrict  them,  such  as  ])rivate- venture  (unincorporated)  educa¬ 
tional  undertakings  of  various  kinds. 

Our  American  educational  system  is  made  up  of  all  these, 
and  whether  a  given  .school,  college,  or  university  is  national 
or  not  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  or 
is  not  governmental.  France  and  (jermany  have  great 
national  universities  which  are  governmental;  England  and 
the  United  .States  have  great  national  universities  which  are 
non-governmental.  O.xford  and  Cambridge  are  no  less  truly 
Engli.sh,  and  Harvard  and  Columbia  are  no  less  truly  Ameri¬ 
can,  because  their  funds  are  not  derived  from  imblic  tax  and 
because  the  appointments  to  their  professorshii)s  are  not 
made  or  contirmefl  by  government  officers.  Whether  a  given 
institution  is  truly  national  or  not  de])ends,  in  the  United 
States,  111)011  whether  it  is  democractic  in  .s])irit,  catholic  in 
temper,  and  without  ixilitical,  theological,  or  local  limitations 
and  trammels.  It  may  be  religious  in  tone  and  in  purpose 
and  yet  be  national,  provided  only  that  its  doors  lie  not  closed 
to  any  qualified  student  because  of  his  creed. 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  while  in  the  United  States  the 
government  bears  nearly  the  entire  brunt  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  it  finds  a  powerful  ally  in  non-governmental  institutions 
in  the  field  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  statistics 
gathered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  of  all  elementary-school  pupils 
92.27  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  g(jvernmental  institutions, 
while  for  secondary  and  higher  education  the  percentages 
were  73.75  and  38.17  respectively.  In  other  words,  non¬ 
governmental  institutions — those  which  are  loosely  described 
as  private  schools  and  colleges — are  instructing  about  1-13  of 
the  pupils  of  elementary  grade,  about  1-4  of  the  pupils  of 
secondary  grade,  and  alxnit  2-3  of  the  pupils  of  higher  grade. 
Almost  exactly  i-io  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all 
grades  are  enrolled  in  non-governmental,  so-called  private, 
institutions.  It  is  just  this  word  “private”  which  increases 
the  confusion  against  which  my  argument  is  directed.  It 
is  my  contention  that  none  of  these  institutions  is  properly 
described  as  “private”;  they  are  all  public,  but  not  all 
governmental.  If  this  jxjint  is  clear,  then  we  shall  have 
escaped  the  fallacies  and  dangers  that  follow  from  confusing 
tax-supported,  governmental  undertakings  with  public 
tendencies  and  movements.  In  education  and  in  our  political 
life  generally,  the  public  tendencies  and  movements  are  a 
genus  of  which  governmental  activities  are  a  species. 

As  a  second  fundamental  principle  of  our  American  educa¬ 
tional  system,  I  name  this  : 

The  duly  constituted  authorities  of  any  school  district  or 
other  political  unit  may  establish  and  maintain  schools  of  any 
kind  or  grade  for  which  the  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to 
bear  the  expense. 

There  is  a  wides])read  belief  that  elementary  education 
under  government  control  is  a  matter  of  right,  but  that  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  under  government  control  are  im¬ 
proper  invasions  of  the  domain  of  liberty.  There  is  no  ground 
in  our  public  policy  for  this  belief.  The  government  has  the 
same  right  to  do  for  secondary  and  for  higher  education  that 
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it  has  to  do  for  elementary  education.  What  and  how  much 
it  shall  do,  if  anything,  in  a  particular  case,  is  a  question  of 
expediency;  the  right  to  do  as  much  as  it  chooses  is  unques¬ 
tionable. 

Upon  this  point  there  is  an  imixirtant  decision,®  made  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  1874, 
which  may  fairly  l)e  taken  to  represent  our  established  policy. 
The  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  of  American  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyers.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  a  suit  known  as 
“  the  Kalamazoo  case,”  to  restrain  the  collection  of  such 
portion  of  the  school  taxes  assessed  against  the  complainants 
for  the  year  1872  as  was  voted  for  the  support  of  the  high 
school  and  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  school  district  No.  i  of  Kalamazoo.  The  ix)si- 
tion  of  the  complainants,  as  stated  by  the  court,  was  as 
follows : 

While  there  may  be  no  constitutional  provision  expressly  prohibiting 
such  taxation,  the  general  course  of  legislation  in  the  State  and  the  gener.il 
understanding  of  the  people  have  been  such  as  to  require  instruction  in  the 
classics  and  in  living  modern  languages  in  the  public  schools  to  be 
regarded  as  in  the  nature,  not  of  practical  and  therefore  necessary  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  but  rather  as  accomplishments 
for  the  few,  to  be  sought  after  in  the  main  by  those  best  able  to  pay  for 
them,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  those  who  seek  them,  and  not  by  general  tax. 
And  further,  that  the  higher  learning,  when  supplied  by  the  State,  is  so  far 
a  matter  of  private  concern  to  those  who  receive  it  that  the  courts  ought  to 
declare  the  State  incompetent  to  supply  it  wholly  at  the  public  expense. 

In  answer  to  this  contention  the  court  expresses  surprise 
that  the  legislation  and  policy  of  the  State  were  appealed  to 
against  the  right  of  the  State  to  furnish  a  lil)eral  education  to 
the  youth  of  the  State  in  schools  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes. 

We  supposed  (adds  the  court]  it  ha<i  always  been  understood  in  this 
State  that  education,  not  merely  in  the  rudiments,  but  in  an  enlargetl 
sense,  was  regarded  as  an  important  practical  advantage  to  be  supplied  at 
their  option  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  not  as  something  pertaining  merely 
to  culture  and  accomplishment,  to  be  brought  as  such  within  the  reach  of 
those  whose  accumulated  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  it. 

’Michigan  Reports,  30:  69-85. 
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The  court  then  passes  in  review,  in  most  instructive  fashion, 
the  development  of  the  educational  iwlicy  of  the  State  from 
the  beginning,  and  concludes,  as  follows; 

We  content  ourselves  with  the  statement  that  neither  in  our  State  policy, 
in  our  constitution,  nor  in  our  laws,  do  we  find  the  primary-school  districts 
restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their  officers  may  cause  to 
he  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that  may  be  given,  if  their  voters 
consent  in  regular  form  to  bear  the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the 
purpose. 

In  consonance  with  this  opinion  is  one  delivered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  1883,®  in  which  it  is  held  that 
the  term  "  common,”  when  applied  to  schools,  is  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  fact  that  they  are  open  and  public  to  all  rather  than  to 
indicate  the  grade  of  the  school,  or  what  may  or  may  not  be 
taught  therein.  The  court  also  holds  that  the  term  “  school  ” 
of  itself  does  not  imply  a  restriction  to  the  rudiments  of  an 
education. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  these  decisions  in  Michigan  and 
in  Missouri  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  in  England  in  1901  in  the  now  famous  case  of 
the  Queen  7’crsus  Cockerton,^  in  which  it  is  expressly  held 
that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  school  board  to  expend 
money  raised  by  kxral  taxes  upon  any  education  other  than 
elementary.  The  terms  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  and  of 
the  many  acts  supplementary  thereto  no  doubt  justified  the 
court’s  decision,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  conclusion  is  bad 
public  policy  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  thoughtful  persons,  and  has  had  no  small  part  in  the 
present  educational  debate  which  is  much  the  most  important 
matter  before  Parliament  and  the  English  people. 

A  third  fundamental  principle  of  our  American  education 
is  this : 

The  schocds  which  are  maintained  by  governmental  au¬ 
thority  are  established  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  and 
because  of  the  controlling  conviction  that  an  instructed  and 
cnl'ghtened  population  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  demo- 

*See  Missouri  Reports,  1882-83,  77  :  485-489. 

*  See  Law  Reports,  King’s  Bench,  1901, 1  ;  322-360,  726-740. 
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cratic  institutions  and  to  their  ef¥ective  operation.  The 
schools  are  therefore  a  proper  charge  upon  all  taxpaying  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  and  not  merely  upon  those  whose  children 
receive  instruction  therein.  Nor  are  they  in  any  sense 
schools  which  are  provided  for  the  poor  or  the  unfortunate. 

When  stated,  this  principle  seems  axiomatic.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  openly  or  impliedly  denied  with  surprising  frequency.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  of  our  large  cities  there  is  a  class  of 
persons,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  number,  who  look 
upon  the  tax-supported  schools  as  they  look  upon  almshouses 
and  asylums.  Such  persons  regard  the  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  community’s  charitable  or  philanthropic  equipment.  In 
my  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schools  are  a  part  of  the 
community’s  life.  They  are  not  merely  to  give  relief  or 
shelter  to  individuals,  they  are  to  minister  to  the  democratic 
ideal.  The  very  children  who  sit  on  the  benches  are  regarded 
not  merely  as  children,  interesting,  lovable,  precious,  but  as 
future  citizens  of  a  democracy  with  all  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  which  that  implies.  Over  seventy  years  ago 
Daniel  Webster  stated  this  principle  in  language  which  can¬ 
not  be  improved : 

“  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,”  said  Webster,  in  his  oration  at 
Plymouth  on  Forefathers’  Day  in  1820,  "we  hold  every  man  subject  to 
taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question 
whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of 
police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent  in  some  measure  the  extension  of  the  penal  code  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  strive  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense 
of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intel¬ 
lectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost, 
and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
censures  of  the  law  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality 
and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in 
the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  .  . 
And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  upon  the  public  will,  in 
order  that  we  may  preserve  it  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper 
direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be 
philosophers  or  statesmen  ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation  of 
the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  upon  that  trust,  that,  by 
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the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the 
political  fabric  may  be  secure  as  well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow 
as  against  the  slow,  but  sure,  undermining  of  licentiousness.” 

Here  we  have  in  the  words  of  our  greatest  expounder  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  American  polity  a  statement  of 
the  philosophical  basis  upon  which  our  tax-supported  school 
system  rests.  We  may  wish  that  these  schools  did  many 
things  differently;  we  may  not  have  children  to  send  to  their 
classrooms;  nevertheless,  they  are  our  schools  because  we 
are  American  citizens,  and  we  owe  them  our  loyal  service  as 
well  as  our  ungrudging  support.  Anyone  who  wishes,  for 
personal,  social,  or  religious  reasons,  to  have  his  child  receive 
a  training  other  than  that  which  the  tax-supported  schools 
give,  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  provision  for  his  child  as  he 
chooses;  but  he  is  not  thereby  released  from  the  obligation 
resting  upon  him  as  a  citizen  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
tax-supported  schools.  It  follows,  too,  that  the  parents  of 
those  who  are  pupils  in  the  tax-supported  schools  have  no 
peculiar  rights  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  those  schools 
that  are  not  shared  by  all  other  citizens.  The  schools  are  for 
the  people  as  a  whole,  not  for  those  of  a  district  or  ward,  or  of 
a  political  party  or  religious  communion,  or  for  those  who 
are  either  iK)or  or  rich.  We  poison  our  democracy  at  its 
source  if  we  permit  any  qualification  of  this  fundamental 
principle. 

It  is  sometimes  gravely  argued  that  positions  as  school 
officers  or  teachers  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  live, 
at  the  moment,  in  the  civil  community  or  subdivision  in 
which  the  school  in  question  is  situated.  This  is  the  theory 
that  the  schools  exist  not  for  the  people  or  for  the  children, 
but  in  order  that  places  may  be  provided  for  the  friends, 
relatives,  and  neighlx)rs  of  those  who  are  charged  for  the 
time  l)eing  with  the  power  of  appointment.  It  is  an  un¬ 
democratic  theory,  because  it  substitutes  a  privileged  class  for 
open  competition  among  the  best  qualified.  Pushed  to  its 
logical  extreme,  it  would  look  first  in  the  ranks  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  aborigines  for  persons  to  appoint  to  p<ists  in  the 
educational  system.  Very  few  Americans  live  where  their 
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grandparents  lived,  and  it  is  usually  those  who  have  come 
most  recently  to  a  city,  town,  or  village  who  are  loudest  in 
insisting  that  no  “  outsider,”  as  the  saying  is,  be  given  a 
place  as  teacher  or  superintendent.  The  democratic  theory, 
on  the  contrary,  asks  only  for  the  best,  and  if  the  community 
cannot  provide  the  best  it  holds  that  such  community  should 
enrich  itself  by  bringing  in  the  best  from  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had.  As  teaching  becomes  a  profession,  the  teacher  and 
school  officer  will  acquire  a  professional  reputation  and  status 
which  will  make  short  work  of  town,  county,  and  even  State 
boundaries. 

These  three  principles  have  been  chosen  for  presentation 
and  emphasis  at  this  time  because,  altho  each  of  them  is  often 
denied,  I  believe  them  to  underlie  our  whole  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  condition  all  clear  thinking  and  right  action  con¬ 
cerning  it.  They  are,  briefly,  that 

1.  American  education  is  far  wider  than  the  system  of  tax- 
supported  schools  and  universities,  numerous  and  excellent 
as  those  schools  and  universities  are.  All  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  tax-supported  or  not,  are  public  in  the  im¬ 
portant  sense  that  they  all  reflect  and  represent  some  part  or 
phase  of  our  national  life  and  character. 

2.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  amount,  kind,  or  variety 
of  education  which  a  district,  town,  or  city  may  furnish,  save 
that  which  is  found  in  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
citizens  to  vote  the  necessary  taxes. 

3.  The  tax-supiwrted  schools  are  public  schools  in  the 
fullest  possible  sense,  and  are  not  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  of  any  special  class  or  condition,  or  from  any 
motive  which  may  properly  be  described  as  charitable  or 
philanthropic. 

The  constant  application  of  these  principles  in  educational 
debates  and  discussions  would  bring  definiteness  and  clearness 
into  many  places  that  are  now  dark  and  uncertain,  and  would 
greatly  promote  the  interest  which  we  all  have  at  heart — the 
conservation  and  up-building  of  our  American  democracy. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  POOR 

The  only  just  impression  which  a  visitor  to  the  schools  of 
England  can  give  of  the  work  there  is  one  which  reports  the 
spirit  of  the  workers  and  the  obstacles  which  they  have  to 
overcome.  I  recently  spent  two  months  in  London,  and  I  made 
it  my  aim  to  see  what  American  educators  may  learn  in  that 
country  about  establishing  a  closer  relation  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  home  life.  It  is  easy  to  find  there  meanly 
equipped  schools,  crude  methods,  and  unskilled  pupil  teachers; 
but  there  is  little  profit  and  less  courtesy  in  holding  these  up  to 
view,  with  no  word  of  the  great-hearted  devotion  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  England  to  the  cause  of  ix)pular  education, 
and  of  the  great  progress  which  the  cause  has  l)een  making 
during  the  life  of  the  past  generation.  There  have  been  great 
strides  in  the  advance  of  public  education  in  the  last  thirty 
years  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  anyone  who  studies 
the  history  of  these  years,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  schools  in  their  present  condition,  will  l)e 
constrained  to  say  that  in  none  of  these  countries  has  there 
been  a  greater  advancement,  and  in  none  is  there  a  more 
earnest  devotion  to  the  work,  than  in  England;  and  this  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  fact  of  poverty 
and  degradation  which  rest  uix)n  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
population.  The  lx)ard  schools  of  England  are  elementar)^ 
The  children  may  enter  at  three  or  even  earlier.  They  are 
required  to  come  at  five  and  must  remain  until  they  are 
fourteen,  or  have  passed  examinations  in  the  fifth  standard. 

When  the  Forster  bill  was  passed  in  1870.  it  had  for  its 
avowed  purpose  to  supplement  the  voluntary  or  church  scIkxiIs 
which  were  so  sadly  lacking  in  number  and  efficiency,  and  the 
government  had  the  double  labor  to  perform  of  compelling  the 
towns  and  boroughs  to  provide  schools,  and  then  to  compel 
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attendance  upon  them.  This  work  for  the  first  generation  has 
been  stupendous.  The  people  for  whom  the  schools  were 
established  with  no  education  but  that  of  the  street  and  factory, 
or  at  best  of  the  ragged  Sunday  schools,  were  indifferent  to 
the  need  of  their  children,  and  only  interested  to  set  them  to 
work  at  an  early  age.  They  were  hostile  to  the  authority 
which  required  their  attendance  and  sought  to  evade  the  com¬ 
pulsory  law.  Now  there  is  a  generation  of  graduates  from 
these  schools.  Their  attitude  is  more  kindly,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  kxjk  iqx)!!  the  school  and  its  officers  as  their 
friends;  yet  even  now  no  small  part  of  the  work  is  in  and  for 
the  home.  The  London  School  Board  employs  at  a  regular 
salary  three  hundred  attendance  officers,  who  give  all  their 
time  to  adjusting  the  relations  of  home  and  school.  They 
come  to  the  school  for  lists  of  absentees  and  to  report  especial 
cases  of  suffering  from  illness,  iK)verty,  or  neglect.  They  go 
to  the  home  to  inquire  into  causes,  to  give  advice,  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  help  as  the  case  may  require;  to  admonish,  threaten, 
or  even  prosecute  when  necessjiry.  They  do  the  work  of  our 
friendly  visitors  of  charity  organizations  with  system  and 
thoroness.  They  assign  special  cases  to  special  schools,  as  for 
the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded,  or  to  the  industrial  schools,  which 
do  the  work  of  our  houses  of  refuge  and  reform,  but  they  are 
all  under  the  management  of  the  board.  These  attendance 
officers  are  so  cordial  to  visitors  and  so  responsive  to  their 
inquiries  that  one  can  learn  in  a  single  interview  much  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  the  true  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  of  the  school.  By  one  of  these  attendance 
officers  in  Edinburgh  I  was  called  for  at  my  hotel  and  taken 
at  night  thru  the  mysteries  of  Canongate,  going  from  the  top 
of  one  house  into  the  1x)ttom  of  another,  for  Canongate  is  so 
much  of  it  constructed  vertically  that  one  can,  under  such  a 
conductor  as  Mr.  Stewart,  go  thru  it  as  well  by  climbing  stairs 
as  by  following  the  narrow  pavement.  The  experiences  of 
that  evening  would  furnish  material  for  a  story  of  the  most 
dramatic  kind. 

But  these  three  hundred  attendance  officers  are  only  a  part  of 
the  force  who  work  for  the  school  outside  of  the  school  itself. 
The  city  of  London  has  twenty-two  hundred  school  managers, 
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alx)ut  a  dozen  to  each  group  of  three  or  four  scliools.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  board  and  give  their  time  and  thought  to 
the  welfare  of  the  school  without  compensation.  For  these  the 
school,  rather  than  the  home,  is  the  center  of  the  field.  They 
visit  the  school  to  advise,  encourage,  and  sympathize,  and  to 
look  after  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
school;  they  are  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
teachers  and  the  lx)ard;  they  report  uix^n  the  quality  of  the 
teachers’  work  and  recommend  for  appointment  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  all  teachers  below  the  head  master;  but  the  managers 
are  also  charged  by  the  board  with  the  duty  of  caring  for 
delicate  children,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  homes  of 
these  children  and  l(X)k  after  their  studies,  and  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  this  purpose  it  is  enjoined  that  there  shall 
be  one  woman  and  one  doctor. 

To  the  visitor  these  managers  are  easily  accessible,  and 
they  are  ready  to  find  ways  not  only  to  make  her  at  home  in 
the  school,  but  to  make  her  visit  a  help  to  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  While  of  course  among  so  large  a  number  of  school 
managers  one  may  exjject  them  to  vary  widely  in  personality 
and  in  fidelity  and  interest,  yet  one  may  look  among  them  to 
find  the  best  expression  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  the 
truest  illustration  of  philanthropy.  !Many  of  them  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  settlements,  others  are  from  the  homes  of  men  and 
women  of  rank  and  reputation.  I  was  taken  to  the  Prospect 
Terrace  Sc1kk)1,  one  of  the  l^est  lx>ard  schools  of  London,  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  the  daughter  of  iMr.s.  Humphry  Ward. 
I  met  her  at  the  Passmore-Edwards  settlement,  which  was 
established  thru  Mrs.  Wartl’s  public  interest  and  influence. 
At  Toynbee  Hall  there  is  a  number  of  these  managers  who 
make  this  office  their  best  avenue  for  their  work  of  bettering 
the  community.  It  was  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  an 
ex-meml^r  of  Parliament  of  the  Liberal  party  and  a  present 
member  of  the  scIkkA  lK>ard.  that  I  found  Miss  Ada  Viner, 
whose  office  of  sclux)l  manager  is  by  no  means  the  least  of 
her  responsibilities  in  philanthropic  work.  It  was  under  her 
personal  conduct  that  I  found  my  way  into  the  schools  of  the 
Bow  and  Bromley  district,  one  of  the  largest  factory  regions 
of  London,  and  it  was  thru  her  helpful  suggestions  that  I 
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gained  a  most  interesting  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the 
board  itself. 

It  would  hardly  seem  in  place  here  to  enter  into  any  full 
account  of  the  London  School  Board.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
of  the  fifty-five  members  there  are  many  who  stand  high  as 
professional  men,  some  who  give  all  their  time  to  serving  the 
public  as  members  of  the  board. 

In  the  schools  themselves  there  is  every  opportunity  to  see 
and  learn.  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  were  holding  an  e.x- 
amination  in  the  Prospect  Terrace  School  on  the  day  of  my 
first  visit  there.  I  should  find  no  occasion,  even  if  I  desired 
to  do  so,  to  disparage  the  intelligence  and  interest  of  the  Ixjok 
work  of  the  school ;  but  one  naturally  wishes  to  see  the  things 
that  are  less  a  feature  of  public  education  at  home.  Probably 
half  the  time  is  given  to  physical  exercise  and  to  manual  vvork 
of  some  kind.  There  is  every  variety  of  gymnastics,  including 
ball-playing,  swimming,  and  jumping  the  rope,  and  every 
species  of  manual  and  domestic  training;  knitting,  sewing, 
cooking,  housewifery,  laundry  work,  carpentry,  printing,  as 
well  as  higher  technical  work.  Of  course  utility  as  well  as 
culture  enters  into  the  scheme.  The  children  are  fitted  for 
self-support  and  given  situations  as  fast  as  they  are  qualified; 
while  those  who  give  fair  promise  of  success  are  carried  on  to 
an  advanced  course  of  study,  being  furnished  with  scholarships 
in  technical  or  even  professional  schools.  Not  all  of  these 
kinds  of  work  are  done  in  the  same  schcx>l ;  there  are  laundry 
centers,  cooking  centers,  and  esi)ecial  centers  for  carpentry; 
but  every  child  of  every  age  has  manual  exercise  of  some  kind 
every  day.  I  was  taken  by  Miss  Ward  to  a  nwDm  in  the 
Prospect  Terrace  School  where  there  was  being  given  a  lesson 
in  housewifery.  The  children  of  the  room  sat  in  graduated 
rows  of  seats  where  they  could  all  watch  the  operation  of 
bed-making  in  the  front  jiart  of  the  room.  Two  little  tots 
were  doing  the  work;  a  little  four-year-old  was  tugging  at  a 
pillow  case,  vainly  trying  to  get  it  on.  It  was  not  long 
before  Miss  Dorothy  was  on  her  knees  giving  assistance  to  the 
little  pupil.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Glasspool,  the  head  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  infant  department,  picked  up  the  youngest  member 
of  the  class  in  her  arms  and  brought  her  to  me.  She  was  a 
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baby  of  two  and  a  half  years,  but  a  regularly  enrolled  member 
of  the  school.  I  reached  out  to  take  her,  but  she  cuddled 
down  in  Miss  Glasspool’s  neck  and  declined  to  make  my  ac¬ 
quaintance;  it  was  the  first  and  only  repulse  I  received  from 
anyone  in  any  of  my  visits. 

It  is  imjxjssible  to  show  how  thoroly  the  London  public 
schools  provide  for  its  poor  without  some  mention  of  its 
special  and  industrial  schools.  There  are  in  London  forty 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  eighteen  for  the  deaf,  and  a 
proportionate  number  for  the  blind.  I  found  at  Passmore- 
Edwards  Settlement  a  most  interesting  school  for  cripples. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  settlement  workers,  but  like 
the  other  special  schools  is  supported  by  the  public  fund. 
Ambulances  are  sent  for  the  children  in  the  morning,  and  at 
school  they  are  provided  with  couches  and  adjustable  chairs. 
They  are  fed  and  tenderly  cared  for,  given  the  needed  medical 
or  surgical  treatment,  and  for  their  book  instruction  put  under 
skilled  teachers.  Let  me  ^y  that  in  all  the  special  schools  I 
saw  none  but  skilled  teaching.  They  are  all  carefully  graded, 
and  as  one  goes  from  room  to  room  to  see  the  successive  steps 
of  progress  he  is  made  to  realize  in  one  visit  what  a  term  of 
years  of  such  instruction  is  doing  to  give  these  deficient 
children  a  more  abundant  life.  The  Industrial  School  at 
Drury  Lane  is  less  known  to  American  readers  than  the 
People’s  Palace,  Toynbee  Hall,  or  the  Blue  Coat  Boys’  School 
at  Christ’s  Hospital.  It  does  not,  like  these,  enjoy  literary 
fame,  nor  does  it  stand,  as  these  do,  as  a  monument  to  personal 
magnanimity.  But  it  does  work  as  interesting  and  attractive 
as  any  of  these  and  has  the  value  of  being  the  people’s  own; 
not  a  charity  nor,  in  its  technical  sense,  a  philanthropy.  Com¬ 
ing  down  the  steps  of  Parliament  Building  one  day  after 
being  urged  to  “  j)ass  on  ”  by  the  guards  in  tones  of  loud 
authority,  an  Englishman  turned  to  me  and  said ;  “  It’s  me 
own  ’ouse  arid  they’re  hordering  me  hout !  ”  This  is  the 
boys’  own  house  and  they  are  ordered  in.  Those  who  come 
here  have  been  sent  from  the  truant  school,  where  “  irregu¬ 
larity  is  complicated  by  vagrancy,  petty  crime,  or  by  the  fact 
of  their  having  criminal  homes.”  Here  they  are  under  the 
kind  and  wise  care  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Thos.  Humphreys. 
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The  boys  are  not  residents,  but  are  required  to  report  early  in 
the  morning  and  are  allowed  to  go  home  in  the  evening. 
They  are  their  own  housekeepers,  are  trained  for  self-supp>ort 
in  various  trades,  as  printing,  shoemaking,  and  at  the  same 
time  given  a  regular  course  of  lx>ok  instruction.  They  are 
trained  to  civility  and  courtesy;  to  honor  and  honesty  and 
good  citizenship,  as  a  good  father  would  train  his  child,  and 
they  are  supplied  with  good  situations  on  leaving  the  school. 
Boys  who  require  still  more  rigid  discipline,  and  for  a  longer 
period,  are  sent  to  the  board’s  training  ship,  Shaftesbury. 
From  the  training  received  here  they  are  graduated  into  the 
naval  service,  whence  they  send  back  letters  to  their  school 
officers  full  of  afifection  and  promise. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  much  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  charity  and  correction  in  America  is  made  in 
London  a  part  of  the  school  system.  Here,  the  fresh-air  fund, 
the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  the  visits  to  the  concert 
and  museum  are  connected  with  S(Mne  institution  of  religion  or 
philanthropy.  There  the  school  is  made  the  center  and 
avenue  of  these  benevolences,  even  tho  they  originated  with 
some  other  organization.  One  of  the  prominent  benevolent 
institutions  of  London  is  known  as  the  London  Schools  Dinner 
Association.  Two  years  ago  the  hoard  took  up  the  question 
of  making  this  work  of  giving  dinners  to  the  needy  its  own, 
and  gave  it  a  thoro  investigation.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Graham  Wallas,  a  prominent  Iniard  meml)er  known  to  us 
thru  his  university  extension  lectures  in  New  York,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  debate  of  the  question  for  a  whole 
afternoon  at  the  lioard  meeting.  The  point  of  its  defense  was 
that  lunches  for  hungry  children  are  a  regular  schcx)l  appliance: 
for  how  could  a  hungry  child  get  a  lesson  any  more  than  he 
could  write  without  pen  and  paper?  He  should  be  made 
physically  able  to  study  as  well  as  required  to  come  to  school. 
The  measure  gained  only  fourteen  v'otes  from  its  fifty-five 
members;  it  was  rejected  as  a  socialistic  measure,  but  it  had 
the  serious  attention  for  months  of  the  board,  the  newspaper, 
and  the  public. 

In  this  paternal  relation  which  the  Ix^ard  schools  hold  to  the 
people  it  would  not  1)e  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  moral 
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and  spiritual  side  of  education  should  l>e  slighted,  especially 
when  at  their  organization  in  1870  so  much  of  the  oppositioir 
came  from  the  advocates  of  church  schools  on  religious 
grounds.  Upon  this  point  I  can  only  take  space  to  say  that 
Bible  study  is  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum ;  that  religious 
instruction  is  Christian,  but  undenominational;  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  allows  for  devotional  exercises  of  Bible  reading,  prayer, 
and  hymns,  but  that  all  religious  instruction  and  observances 
are  held  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
conscience  clause  permitting  any  to  withdraw  from  these  ex¬ 
ercises  is  carefully  regarded.  I  sj^ent  a  morning  hour  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  Bible  lesson  in  the  Prospect  Terrace  School.  It  was 
given,  as  I  remember,  by  Miss  Kershaw,  one  of  the  head 
mistresses.  As  a  lesson  in  literature  and  Bible  history  alone 
it  had  a  sufficient  reason  for  being  in  the  school  program ;  but 
the  lesson  was  more  than  this:  it  was  made  a  medium  for 
instruction  in  civil  and  domestic  duties  and  in  piety  and 
reverence;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  l)e  objected  to  by 
any  parent  of  any  religious  faith.  I  was  told  that  altho  the 
conscience  clause  is  held  sacred  in  all  scho<jIs,  and  tho  all  are 
free  to  withdraw  from  all  Bible  e.xercises,  very  few  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege. 

I  cannot  review  those  days  of  visiting  in  London  without  a 
glow  of  feeling  and  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  yet  I  can  hardly 
refrain  a  word  of  tlissent  from  some  features  of  English  dis¬ 
cipline  which  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of 
good-fellowship  between  pupil  and  teacher.  All  work  stops, 
and  the  pupils  rise  and  stand  when  a  visitor  enters  the  room, 
no  matter  what  exercise  may  l>e  in  ])rogress.  This  marked 
show  of  deference  to  an  officer  or  stranger  is  not  only  English, 
it  is  Scotch  and  Continental;  hut  it  is  very  un-American.  The 
general  practice  in  Scotland  and  England  of  requiring  the 
children  to  keeji  their  hands  behind  them  is  painful  to  witness, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  un-French  and  un-ltalian  as  well 
as  un-American. 

My  enthusiasm  for  what  I  had  seen  in  the  London  l><iard 
schools  I  carried  with  me  as  I  journeyed  eastward,  hut  some¬ 
times  I  found,  when  I  met  English  tourists,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  in  an  air-tight  jar  for  fear  of  something,  not 
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quite  an  explosion,  in  the  form  of  strong  disapproval.  They 
find  fault  with  the  excessive  rates,  talk  about  “  fancy 
branches,”  and  deplore  the  secularizing  of  what  should  be 
kept  under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  Church;  but  the  bit¬ 
terest  complaint  that  I  heard  was  that  these  people  are  being 
educated  out  of  their  class;  that  they  no  longer  know  their 
place,  and  they  always  cited  the  perplexing  problem  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  question  as  one  of  the  results  of  overeducation  and  school- 
board  extravagance.  I  mention  this  complaint  as  a  hint  of 
the  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  progress  in  popular  education, 
which  would  carry  it  to  a  point  where  it  would  break  down  all 
prejudices  and  unite  all  classes  to  its  patronage  there  as  it  does 
in  our  country.  In  the  rural  districts  the  l>oard  schools  are 
regarded  with  increasing  favor  from  peo])le  of  rank  and  cul¬ 
ture.  I  was  told  that  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  sends  her 
children  to  the  public  school.  In  the  meantime,  while  those 
in  the  advance  guard  are  waiting  for  the  rank  and  file  to 
realize  the  value  to  all  of  building  up  the  substructure,  while 
they  are  lifting  up  the  humble  and  giving  hope  to  the 
despairing,  those  who  desire  to  give  practical  aid  to 
that  class  in  our  own  cities  may  go  there  for  a  lesson 
of  genuine  earnest  service.  In  London  they  always  have  the 
poor  with  them;  and  they  are  coming  to  stay  with  us  also. 

Lucia  Stickney 
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The  history  of  education,  especially  as  written  in  the 
English  language,  is  doubtless  far  more  in  need  of  careful  and 
comparatively  exhaustive  monograjjhs  than  of  general  com- 
l)endiums.  Beginning  as  it  did  with  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  theories,  and  particularly  of  the  theories  of  reformers, 
which  of  course  presented  the  most  available  material,  it  has 
been  gradually  reaching  out  in  the  endeavor  to  cope  with  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  the  history  of  educational  systems 
and  practices,  and  of  the  sf>cial  conditions  and  philosophical 
theories  by  which  these  were  influenced.  A  comprehensive 
and  at  the  same  time  detailed  work,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
for  university  classes,  must  await  further  results  of  si)ecial 
research,  if  indeed  that  event  does  not  find  it  too  extensive  a 
task  for  a  single  man.  Meanwhile  the  teacher  of  normal- 
school  classes  or  of  brief  introductory  courses  in  the  history 
of  education  everywhere  wants  as  a  text-book  a  brief  outline 
of  the  material  that  will  summarize  what  has  been  done  in  the 
further  exploitation  of  the  field;  one  that  is,  in  short,  uj) 
to  date.  Professor  Kemp  is,  I  take  it,  endeavoring  to  meet 
this  need,  altho  he  characterizes  his  work  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently.  He  says,  “  This  volume  is  intended  to  be  neither  an 
outline  of  the  philosophy  of  educational  development  nor  a 
congeries  of  educational  facts,  however  interesting,  but  such 
a  presentation  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
education  as  shall  keep  constantly  Ijefore  the  student’s  mind 
the  true  character  of  its  evolution,  and,  particularly,  enable 
him  to  understand  the  genesis  and  nature  of  e.xisting  institu¬ 
tions,  principles,  and  methods.”  We  may  expect,  then,  not 
merely  an  account  of  educational  theory  nor  of  educational 
practice,  but  of  both  in  their  interrelations. 
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One  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  l)ook  of  Professor 
Kemp  will  be  found  more  nearly  to  realize  this  aim  than  any 
other  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time  it  has  most  of  the  virtues 
along  with  some  of  the  defects  of  a  good  elementary  text¬ 
book.  It  is  clear,  precise,  dogmatic.  It  hurries  us  on,  hitting 
off  system  after  system  in  a  few  sentences  of  description,  that 
are  usually  both  plain  and  vigorous,  and  we  are  not  confused 
by  overmuch  analysis  of  influences  and  tendencies.  No  time 
is  wasted  on  critical  questions  nor  on  probabilities.  We  are 
always  certain  that  at  the  rate  we  are  going  we  shall  surely 
get  thru.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  how  many  facts 
■concerning  schools  and  practical  educational  movements  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kemp  has  succeeded  in  introducing.  Moreover,  they 
are  usually  presented  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  way,  and  we 
are  not  much  worried  by  mere  catalogs.  What  is  best  of 
all,  these  facts  are  nearly  everywhere  the  primary  matter  con¬ 
sidered,  educational  theories  being  shown  in  their  true  rela¬ 
tions  as  inspired  by  the  actual  conditions,  and  in  their  turn 
influencing  these.  The  l)ook  furnishes  altogether  the  best 
brief  text  that  we  have  in  English  for  the  use  of  those  who 
want  a  basis  for  recitation  work  with  quite  definite  questions 
and  answers,  or  for  those  who  seek  a  running  sketch  of  the 
history  of  education. 

But  however  well  Professor  Kemp  may  have  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  do,  one  feels  that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  general  effect  of  such  a  volume,  which  should  be  into  >- 
duced  into  any  good  course,  even  tho  it  be  only  an  introductory 
one.  We  have  too  much  of  extension  and  not  enough  of 
intension.  After  all,  the  field  is  so  large  that  no  single 
volume  can  ho])e  to  l)e  more  than  a  map,  which  gives  us  the 
names  of  places  and  indicates  where  we  may  expect  to  find 
mountains,  rivers,  and  oceans,  but  leads  us  only  a  small  way 
beyond  mere  colored  paper.  The  history  of  education  painted 
without  a  background  cannot  expect  to  arrest  attention  for 
more  than  a  passing  moment.  One  feels  that  there  is  not 
eiKHigh  in  it  to  make  it  worth  while.  The  thirty  pages  that 
Professor  Kemp  devotes  to  Oriental  education  do  indeed  con¬ 
tain  the  essential  factors  in  this,  but  I  should  prefer  a  class 
merely  to  have  read  Professor  Laurie’s  two  hundred  pages 
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to  their  knowing  the  shorter  sketch  perfectly.  If  Professor 
Kemp  had  used  the  space  devoted  to  this  matter  in  the  interest 
of  a  richer,  more  critical  account  of  the  education  of  classical 
antiquity,  his  book  would  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  In 
fact,  his  treatment  of  Oriental  education  cannot  be  called 
history  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  Systems  of  greater  or 
less  age  are  described,  a  few  dates  are  given,  and  we  are  off 
again  to  “  pastures  new.”  The  account  of  Confucius  and  his 
time  comes  after  the  Chinese  system  of  to-day  has  been 
described,  and  one  does  not  feel  that  it  matters,  so  little  are 
we  under  the  influence  of  an  historical  sense.  In  dealing 
with  Greek  education  the  significance  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Greek  society  is  imperfectly  dealt  with,  and  the 
philosophic  movement  sketched  rather  superficially.  One 
feels  that  the  author  is  writing  down  to  his  audience  and 
avoiding  anything  that  cannot  be  put  dogmatically.  So,  too, 
the  account  of  Hebrew  education  is  given  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  modern  historical  criticism,  and  Deut.  vi.  is, 
without  qualification,  assumed  to  give  an  accurate  description 
of  education  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Exodus. 

When  we  come  to  mediaeval  and  modem  education,  the 
sense  of  a  causal  succession,  which  should  nowhere  be  so  much 
emphasized  as  in  a  history  of  education,  becomes  more 
prominent.  Indeed  we  are  now  plainly  in  the  field  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  movement,  and  the  events  narrated  in  one  chapter 
have  some  evident  connection  with  those  coming  in  the  next. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Kemp  has  not  imbued  us 
with  this  idea  of  continuity  earlier  in  the  work.  China  and 
India  have,  it  is  true,  practically  independent  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  Persia  and  Egypt  contribute  to  the  Occidental 
stream  of  tendencies,  and  the  connection  between  the  Hebraic 
life  and  Christianity  seems  to  warrant  more  recognition  than 
our  author  grants  it.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
limits  of  space  that  he  sets  for  himself  would  permit  any 
save  the  most  cursory  treatment  of  these  points. 

As  we  approach  the  period  of  modem  education,  keeping 
in  mind  the  purposes  of  the  author,  we  naturally  expect  to  l>e 
given  such  an  insight  into  the  complicated  national,  p>olitical. 
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and  religious  issues,  and  into  tlie  philosophical  and  educational 
problems,  as  shall  make  clear  the  motives  and  influences  that 
contribute  to  "  the  genesis  ...  of  existing  institutions.” 
Here,  again,  while  one  finds  the  hook  the  best  short  sketch 
in  the  field,  little  is  done  except  to  point  out  the  leading  events 
in  the  way  of  actually  establishing  systems;  and  occasionally 
to  note  some  connection  lietween  the  theories  and  the  schools 
the  method  of  which  they  influenced.  The  limits  of  space 
again  enter  in  to  make  history  little  but  chronology.  Even 
for  introductory  classes  modern  education  needs  at  least  a 
volume. 

Altho,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tone  of  the  Ixiok  is  dogmatic, 
it  has  been  written,  as  a  rule,  with  careful  attention  to  ac¬ 
curacy  in  so  far  as  existing  research  on  these  subjects  makes 
this  possible.  A  few  inadvertencies  occur,  as  wben  earlier 
American  colleges  are  spoken  of  as  universities;  c.  g.,  Yale 
University  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1701;  or  when  the 
pupils  of  German  elementary  schools  are  said  to  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  tt)  leave  them  at  nine  or  ten  in  case  they  wish  to  enter 
the  secondary  schools  to  prepare  for  professional  life.  This 
is  indeed  true,  but  creates  the  false  im])ression  that  the  pupils 
in  the  Gymnasia  have  come  from  the  elementary  schools,  which 
is  rarely  the  case. 

The  arrangement  of  chronological  tables  of  impf)rtant 
educational  events  at  tbe  end  of  the  chapters  is  an  e.xcellent 
teaching  device,  and  the  introduction  of  anecdotes  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  educational  leaders  is  often  productive  of  interest, 
altho  one  sometimes  wonders  whether  these  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  tbe  situation,  or  whether,  where  space  is 
regarded  as  so  valuable,  tbeir  revealing  ixiwer  can  be  .said  to 
have  justified  their  introduction. 

Ernest  N.  IIender.son  ' 

Tf.aciikrs  Coi.i  i  r.K,, 

Coi.UMitiA  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  National  Edu-  Each  new  gathering  of  the  great  body  of  de- 
ation"at  voted  and  enthusiastic  men  and  women  who 

apoHs  constitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  National 

ICducational  Association  is  a  cause  for  added  satisfaction  and 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  care  for  the  serious 
matters  of  education  and  of  life.  Each  annual  meeting  seems 
to  surpass  its  predecessors  in  some  one  respect,  or  in  all. 

The  meeting  at  Minneapolis  was  no  e.xception  to  the  rule, 
and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  any  preceding  meeting  has 
reached  so  high  an  average  level  of  intellectual  performance. 

The  papers  and  addresses  at  the  general  sessions  were  almost 
without  exception  admirable,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
were  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  Sadler,  of  the  English 
Education  Office,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  meeting,  and 
his  address  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 

The  orator’s  happy  combination  of  philosopher  and  poet,  man 
of  letters  and  educational  enthusiast,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  great  audience. 

Each  session  of  the  Council  was  a  useful  one.  State  Super-  i,j 

intendent  Schaeffer  oi)ened  a  very  practical  debate  on  the 
relation  of  taxation  to  school  maintenance,  and  Professor 
Dewey’s  exposition  of  the  social  duty  and  opportunity  of  the 
school  was  a  masterly  performance.  The  brief  paper  by  Miss 
Anna  Tolman  Smith  was  worth  the  journey  to  Minneapolis  to 
hear,  a  tribute  which  may  also  be  paid  to  President  Harper’s 
summary  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  year,  which  will 
appear  in  this  Review  next  month.  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White 
has  never  been  heard  to  better  advantage  than  in  his  beautiful 
and  sympthetic  tribute  to  Colonel  Parker. 

Yet  there  hung  over  the  meeting  a  pall  of  sadness  that 
even  the  success  of  the  gathering  could  not  remove.  Presi¬ 
dent  r>eardshear.  the  man  whose  time  and  thought  for  an 
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entire  twelvemonth  had  Ireen  given  to  planning  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  was  stricken  with  illness  on  reaching  Minneapolis,  and 
was  unable  to  attend  a  single  session.  It  was  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  to  him  and  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  the  whole 
Association.  Dr.  James  M.  Green  of  New  Jersey,  first  vice 
president,  had  been  summoned  back  home  by  news  of  a  death 
in  his  immediate  family,  and  the  honor  and  task  of  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  Association  devolved  upon  the  second  vice 
president.  Superintendent  IMartindale  of  Detroit,  who  dis¬ 
charged  a  difficult  duty  with  singular  ability,  modesty,  and 
skill.  ^Ir.  Martindale  carried  tin  the  business  of  this  great 
meeting  as  promptly  and  as  effectively  as  if  he  himself,  in¬ 
stead  of  Dr.  Beardshear,  had  jilanned  and  arranged  it  all. 

The  financial  reports  showed  a  net  income  of  $8174.10  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1902,  and  an  invested  fund  of 
$98,000.  d'he  trustees  unanimously  re-elected  Dr.  Irwin 
Shepard  as  secretary  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  August 
I,  1902. 

The  new  president  of  the  Association  is  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  who  was  elected  with  every  evidence  of  high  regard 
and  good  feeling.  Superintendent  Davidson  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Keyes  as  treasurer.  President  Harper  of 
Chicago  University  is  the  president  of  the  Council.  If  the 
railroads  consent,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
meeting  of  1903  will  be  held  in  Boston. 


following  Declaration  of  Principles,  reported 
Prmd*pieV'°"  ‘^bising  session  of  the  Association  the 

by  a  committee  of  which  Superintendent 
Mark  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  chairman,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  teachers  an<l  friends  of  education,  at  this,  tlie  forty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  make  the  following 
statement  of  principles  ; 

I.  On  account  of  tlie  increased  responsibilities  placed  on  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
public-school  systems  in  the  recently  added  territory  of  the  United  States, 
in  successfully  conducting  an  extensive  system  of  Indian  schools,  and  in 
aiding  the  various  States  and  Territories  in  securing  good  and  eflicient 
school  systems,  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  organizing  the 
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Bureau  upon  broader  lines  and  clothing  the  Commissioner  with  higher 
and  more  definite  powers.  W’e  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the  etlucational  interests  of  the 
country  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  by  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
men  of  Education  as  an  independent  dei)artment,  taking  etpial  rank  with 
other  tlepartinents. 

2.  VVe  reiterate  the  statement  which  has  so  often  been  made  in  the 
declaration  of  principles  of  this  Association,  that  the  common  schools  of 
this  country  are  for  the  education  of  all  the  children.  They  are  the  one 
great  agency  upon  which  the  nation  is  to  rely  for  a  barrier  against  the 
setting  up  of  “  class  distinctions  which  have  no  place  on  American  soil.” 
In  them  every  child  must  be  given  an  equal  chance  to  acquire  such  educa¬ 
tion  as  will  give  it  an  individuality  and  make  it  a  thoughtful  factor  in  the 
development  and  management  of  social  and  state  affairs.  W’e  believe 
that  a  conservative  but  efficient  compulsory  education  law,  with  the  proper 
regulation  of  child  labor,  is  necessary  to  the  complete  realization  of  a  good 
common-school  system.  While  we  deplore  the  conditions  which  seem  to 
make  it  necessary  sometimes  to  employ  chiltlren  in  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  we  condemn  the  practice  of  such  employment  and  ask  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  by  each  State  as  will  give  to  these  children  the  chance 
of  acquiring  a  common-school  education  of  which  they  are  now  deprived. 

3.  We  heartily  commend  every,  step  which  may  be  taken  for  increasing 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  hope  soon  to  see  as  definite 
a  standard  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  is  now  fixed  by  the  best  schools 
in  the  country  for  the  training  of  physicians  f)r  lawyers.  W’e  believe  that 
the  fixing  of  such  a  standard  and  a  strict  adherence  to  it  would  elevate  the 
work  of  the  teacher  to  that  of  a  profession.  W'e  further  commend  any 
movement  that  may  be  inaugurated  for  securing  uniformity  of  require¬ 
ments  in  the  training  and  the  licensing  of  teachers  in  the  various  States 
and  'Ferritories,  and  which  would  bring  about  a  just  recognition  by  these 
States  and  Territories  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates  granted  under  this 
system.  The  crossing  of  the  boundary  line  of  any  State  should  no  longer 
be  assumed  to  nullify  the  qualifications  of  the  skilled  teacher  and  the  ex¬ 
pert  supervisor,  or  the  scholastic  fitness  of  men  and  women  whose  energies 
are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education. 

4.  Again  we  would  plead  for  unity  of  effort  for  the  complete  education 
of  the  child,  constantly  kee|)ing  in  mind  that  the  present  division  of  the 
work  of  instruction  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  is  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  only.  'Fhe  character  of  the  work  is  not  to  be  influenced 
by  any  such  division.  The  growth  of  the  child  thru  education  into 
full  manhood  or  womanhood  is  to  be  a  continuous  process,  marred  by  no 
imaginary  lines  of  division.  W'e  are  glad  to  note  that  many  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  are  obliterating  one  of  these  lines  by  the 
acceptance  of  good  high-school  work  as  a  standard  for  entrance  without 
examination,  thereby  admitting  that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  character  and  the  intellectual  power  of  its  pupils  and  not 
by  their  ability  to  meet  a  series  of  technical  tests  which  may  in  many 
instances  show  ability  to  memorize  the  printed  page  instead  of  power  to 
think  and  act. 
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5.  VVe  believe  that  it  is  both  just  and  possible  to  keep  the  country 
schools  in  the  forefront  and,  in  all  respects,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  and  efficiency.  The  movement  to  consolidate  the  weaker  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  country,  and  to  provide  public  and  free  transportation  for  the 
pupils  to  and  from  the  schools,  tends  to  that  end.  We,  theiefoie,  con¬ 
gratulate  those  States  which  have  been  pioneers  in  demonstrating  the 
possibilities  of  this  mode  of  reorganization,  and  renew  our  indorsement 
and  commendation  of  it  as  the  best  plan  yet  projtosed  in  relief  of  the 
isolated  one-room  schools.  VVe  believe  that  justice  and  fair  play  require 
that  high-school  opportunities  should  be  as  ample  and  free  to  the  country 
children  as  they  are  fast  coming  to  be  to  the  children  of  every  progressive 
urban  community. 

6.  We  commend  to  all  local  authorities  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  that  they  tnay  be  adajtted  to  the 
pupils  to  be  instructed,  rather  than  that  pupils  should  be  adapted  to  a 
fixed  course  of  study  and  an  indexible  system  of  grading.  We  hold  that 
the  individuality  of  the  jiupil  should  be  carefully  considered  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  instructed  in  the  light  of  his  limitations  and  cajtacity. 
We  urge  greater  thoroness  in  instruction  in  the  so-called  elementary  sub¬ 
jects,  rather  than  enrichment  of  courses  already  overtaxed  at  the  expense 
of  thoro  and  satisfactory  work. 

7.  We  regard  true  education  as  inseparable  from  morality,  and  believe 
that  the  public  school  is  the  recognized  agency  to  make  this  relation  bind¬ 
ing.  We  urge  public-school  authorities  of  the  country,  teachers  and 
parents,  to  give  strict  attention  to  moral  instruction  in  our  schools  as  the 
true  foundation  of  character  and  citizenship.  Every  consideration  of  good 
public  policy  and  healthful  social  comlitions  points  to  the  necessity  of  such 
instruction  ;  the  testimony  of  educational  leaders  justifies  it,  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  public  opinion  demands  it.  We  plead  not  for  sectarian  training 
of  any  kind,  but  for  that  moral  instruction  which  must  underlie  true  life  and 
character. 

8.  It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  as  a  masterpiece 
of  literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  conception  which  regards  the  Bible  as  a  theological 
book  merely,  and  thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  some 
States  as  a  subject  of  reading  and  study.  We  hope  for  such  a  change  of 
public  sentiment  m  this  regard  as  will  permit  and  encourage  the  reading 
and  study  of  the  English  Bible,  as  a  literary  work  of  the  highest  and  purest 
type,  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and  prose  which  it  has  inspired  and  in 
large  part  formed. 

We  do  not  urge  this  in  the  interest  of  sectarian  instruction  of  any  kind, 
but  that  this  great  book  may  ever  be  the  teacher’s  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  history  and  literature,  law  and  life— an  unrivaled  agency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  true  citizenship,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  pure  literary  style. 

9.  We  commend  the  examples  of  those  boards  of  education  whose  settled 
policy  is  to  employ  teachers  upon  merit  only,  without  reference  to  political 
or  other  considerations.  We  look  with  alarm  upon  any  attempt  to  use  the 
public  schools  as  a  means  of  gain  by  foisting  on  the  patrons  of  these 
schools  text-books  selected  by  those  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  needs  and 
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demands  of  the  schools.  We  appeal  to  the  public  and  the  press  to  resist 
all  such  attacks,  and  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  secure  absolutely  non¬ 
political  and  non-sectarian  conduct  of  the  public  schools. 

10.  While  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  and  better  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and  seating  have 
been  provided,  yet  there  is  great  room  for  further  improvement,  and  many 
questions  with  reference  to  the  most  important  problems  of  school 
architecture,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  are  still  unanswered.  We  believe 
there  should  be  a  commission  created  by  this  body  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  collect  all  the  best  information  extant  on  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  matters  pertaining  to  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
publish  it  in  a  form  which  will  be  available  for  use  by  school  authorities. 
We  believe  the  good  of  every  community  demands  that  there  shall  be  a 
regular,  skilled  inspection  of  schools  in  order  to  protect  both  the  pupils  and 
the  community  from  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  to  detect 
and  correct  ailments  in  children  which  interfere  with  their  mental  progress. 
We  further  urge  that  teachers  be  given  such  instruction  in  school  hygiene 
as  will  make  them  familiar  with  many  of  the  physical  defects  of  children 
and,  if  possible,  with  the  means  of  correcting  them. 

1 1.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of  making  many  changes  from  year  to  year 
in  our  educational  system  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  both 
methods  and  administration,  we  believe  that  the  committees  known  as  The 
Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  The  Committee  on  Elementary 
Education,  and  The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  should  be  re-created  as 
standing  committees,  to  perform  such  duties  as  were  prescribed  for  them 
under  the  resolutions  creating  them  ;  each  committee  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  four  to  serv^  for  one  year,  four  for  two  years,  and  four  for  three 
years;  after  the  first  appointment,  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  appointment 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  These  committees  should  make  report  to  the 
Association  from  time|to  time,  as  the  growth  in  education  and  the  changes 
<lue  to  conditions  may  demand. 

12.  We  believe  that  a  proper  conception  of  what  educational  work  can 
do  for  the  community  and  state  can  best  be  inculcated  by  a  thoroly  wide¬ 
awake  teaching'profession  ;  therefore  we  cordially  indorse  the  organization 
of  summer  schools  thruout  the  country  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of/teachers  by  the  leading  educators.  These  schools  should  be  centers 
from  which  should  emanate  higher  standards  of  teaching  and  consequently 
a  better  system  of  schools,  thereby  securing  a  sound  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  and  higher  ideals  for  the  life  of 
those  educated  in  them. 


Resolutions  were  also  offered  by  the  committee,  and 
adopted,  expressing-  satisfaction  at  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  gifts  to  education  and  particularly  Mr.  Carnegie’s  en- 
df)wment  of  an  institution  for  scientific  research  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  commending  heartily  the  work  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
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tional  Conference  and  of  tlie  General  Education  Board,  and 
congratulating-  the  country  upon  tlie  i)art  education  is  to  jday 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904. 


The  hopes  entertained  tliat  President  Beard- 
Dr.  Beardshear  shear’s  illness,  tho  serious,  would  not  be  pro¬ 
longed  and  that  his  recovery  would  be  com¬ 
plete.  were  bitterly  disappetinted.  Jlis  condition  continued 
alarming  for  some  days  and  after  he  was  able  to  bear  removal 
to  his  home  at  Ames.  la.,  no  improvement  was  noted.  He 
failed  gradually  and  died  peacefully  on  the  early  morning  of 
August  5. 

Dr.  Beardshear  was  l)orn  on  November  5,  1850,  on  a  farm 
near  Dayton,  ().  He  had  his  earliest  instruction  in  the  district 
school,  and  at  fourteen,  still  a  mere  lx)y,  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  and  served  with  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  returning  home 
he  entered  Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated 
in  1876.  He  then  spent  two  years  at  Yale,  pursuing  graduate 
studies  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  philosophy,  and  theology.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  Christian  minister  in  Ohio,  but  in  1882  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Western  College,  Toledo,  which  he  held  till 
1889.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  city  superintendency 
of  schools  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  from  which  he  passed  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames, 
which  he  brought  to  a  leading  jwsition  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  engineering  colleges  of  the  country.  Dr.  Beard¬ 
shear  was  a  giant  in  ai)pearance  and  in  strength,  but  as  gentle 
and  affectionate  as  a  child.  His  wide  reading  and  his  love  of 
poetry  and  art  shone  all  thru  his  written  and  spoken  speech. 
In  the  National  Educational  Association  he  had  long  been  a 
wise  counselor  and  a  trusted  leader.  In  him  has  passed  away, 
all  too  soon,  a  character  of  great  force  and  beauty  and  a  per¬ 
sonality  of  singular  charm. 


